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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
i 



s House of Representatives, 
Committee on Science and Technology, 

Washington, DX\ June 11, 1982. 

. Hon Don Fuqua, 

Chairman, Committee on Science and Technology, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr Chairman. I am transmitting herewith a report, 'The 
Information Science and Technology . Act", prepared by the Con- 
gressional Research. Service at the request of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Technology The report analyzes the Sub-' 
committee's hearings on H.R 3137, the Information- Science and 
Technology Act of 1981, which were held on May 27 and 28, and 
June 9. IWl Included with the report are conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the 'Subcommittee on Science, Research and Tech- 
nology which have been approved by Member^ of the Subcommit- 
tee. 

Information and communications technologies are in a rapid 
stage of development, this development will be a dominant feature 
of the next decade Ensuring the efficient and humane use of this 
technology raises many complex public policy issues. The Subcom- 
mittee believes that this report provides a useful analysis of Yhe 
need to establish effective « mechanisms for government-private 
sector cooperation which is essential for maintaining United States 
leadership in world information markets and for maximizing the 
potential benefits of microelectronics and communications technol- 
ogies I commend this report to your attention and to the attention 
of tbeJVIembers of the Committee on Science and Technology. 
"Sincerely, v 

DoXjg Walgren, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Science, 

Research and Technology. 

Hi' 



LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 



Congressional Research Service, 

The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C, March 17, 1982. 

Hon Doug Walgren, 

Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Technology, Committee on 
Science and Technology, Hoi{se of Representatives, Washington, 

IH \n Mi: Chuumxn Lain pleased to submit thi* report entitled 
Analysis of Hearings on H.R. J137, The Information Science and 
Technology Act prepared at the request of the Subcommittee of 
Science, Research and Technology. 

This report provided an analysis of the, major issues discussed at 
the subcommittee's hearings on H.R. 3137 and outlines the various 
alternatives for action proposed by the witnesses Included in the 
introduction is a summary of the bill and hearing schedule. This is 
followed by an overview of the impact of information technology on 
society, a descripton of the US. Government framework for infor- 
mation policy, identification of majoj* information policy issues, dis- 
cussion of the provisions of H.R. 3137, and various alternative 
courses of action 

The report was prepared by Jane Bortnick, Specialist in Informa- 
tion Science and Technology, Science Policy Research Division. 

We hope that this report will serve the needs of your committee 
and appreciate the oppoitunity to perform this challenging assign- 
ment - 
Sincerely, 

Gilbert°Gude, Director 
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LETTER OF REQUEST ' I 



House of Representatives, 
k Committee on Science and Technology, 

Washington. DC, August U, 1981 
Hon. Gilbert Gude, . * 

Director, Congressional Research Service. Library of Congress, 
Washington, DC " 

Gil- As you know, the Subcommittee on Science, Research 
and Technology has, o\:er the past several years, pursued the devel- 
opment and "application of communications and information tech- 
nologies, and the importance of information technology to our na- 
tional well-being. The Congressional Research Service staff has 
made a valuable contribution to the activities of the Subcommittee. * 

At this time, we would again like to request the services of the 
Congressional Research Service staff to prepare an analysis of the 
Subcommittees gearings on H.R. 3137, the Information Science 
and Technology Act We wpu\d appreciate it if the analysis could 
be developed under the guidance of Ms Jane Bortnick If feasible, 
we would Jike the analysis to include* gn executive summary, intro-. 
duction, analysis of the components of the bill and associated re- 
sponses of the witnesses, and suggested options for addressing -the 
"concerns encompassed in the bill and 'the issues raised during the 
hearing. 

We sincerely appreciate the assistance and expertise of your staff 
in helping the Subcommittee examine the role of Congress and t*he 
Federal Government in nurturing and managing our information 
resources. 

Sincerely, 

Doug Walgken, 
Chairman, Subcommittee ort.Science, 

Research and Technology 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 

Introduction 

American society is now well advanced into the 'information 
Age " The United States is^continuing a rapid transition from an 
economy based on industrial production to one based increasingly 
on information products and services. Information and the ability 
to access it quickly and reliably is becoming a vital source of politi- 
cal and economic power. The products of microelectronics technol- 
ogy now permeate virtually every aspect of commercial and indus- 
trial activity,, and the importance qf microelectronics is manifest 
not only in the dollar value of information products and services 
themselves, but also in the central role played by information tech- 
nology in increasing productivity and promoting innovation in 
other sectors of industry and commence. 

Important as tht?$e economic consequences are, the impact of the 
Information Revolution will also be felt in many way s that are dif- 
ficult to measure in dollars and cents Decisions about development 
and applications of information techntrtogy will have a major influ- 
ence on the pattern and quality of American life for many years to 
come The strategy pursued will have profound implications for na- 
tional security, for the size and structure of the work force and the 
quality of the work experience, for the evolution of our educational 
institutions, for personal privacy and civil liberties, and for many 
other concerns central to our personal and societal values. 

The Information Revolution is rooted largely in American scien- 
tific and technological leadership, but foreign governments have 
been quick to recognize the economic and social challenges pused 
by the transition to the information age A number of our major 
trading partners have responded with active programs designed not 
only to enhance their competitive positions in international trade, 
but also to train their, citizens in the effective use of information 
technology These countries regard a strong internationally com- 
petitive position in information product and services as a major 
pillar of future economic. prosperity, and some of them have set 
clear goals *of overtaking the United States in particular informa- 
tion markets The stakes are high in this information game, and 
we ignore at our peril the importance w hich our competitors now 
^ascribe to their. information industries and to the development of 
widespread computer literacy in their societies. 



Unitkd States Re^onse to thp Information Revolution 

From the testimony received on H.R. 3137 and on the broader 
issues prompting its introduction, it is crear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is having a difficult time developing a coherent strategic 
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view dI how out transition to an information society should take 
place A consensus on the proper scope of "national information 
policy does not yet exist in this cuuntr>. The important contribu- 
tion of commercial and not-for-profit enterprises, combined with 
the Government s inclination to defer to the marketplace m infor- 
mation activities, requires a unique approach to policy develop- 
ment in the United States The interaction between the Federal 
Government and private interests is complex and the boundaries 
often tu/.zv And within the Federal Government itself, numerous 
agencies are involved ui the main aspects of information, from 
support of R&D to policy- research and analysis to dissemination of 
information products ' 

The Federal Government is a major actor tn information affairs 
It is the largest participant in the information marketplace, the 
regulator of the information marketplace, and a major source of re- 
search and development support. The mail) diverse Federal activi- 
ties in the* information arena require different perspectives and ex- 
pel tise of the van out* agencies involved, and it is not feasible to 
have a jingle Jocus of authority for all information concerns How- 
ever, there Appear to be at least three major problems in the pres- 
ent decentralized approach to information issues: 

i l,«i*k u! iiiouluidtion anions a^enae* chained with mtornwition responsibilities 
and be tu re n the public and private sectors, 

J Inadequate,, attention at hi^h le\eLs to the broad changes in ni«in\ eionomu 
teihm^al-und mxm! sectors vshkh mat be tn^eted h\ mloi mat ion te^hnoUl^v, and 

i Lmk of investment ol human 01 (manual lesoutees to msuie that our Nation 
makes be^t u-e ul new tec hnolu^Kal developments both dumeMuallv and in oui 
competitive trade position 

Coordination 

Responsibility for Federal research, development, and policy ac- 
tivities concerned with information is widely dispersed throughout 
the Executive Branch, and there appears to by no adequate mecha- 
nism for developing and promoting an integrated approach This 
inadequacy is most obvious in the areas of international informa- 
tion policymaking, scientific and technical information iSTD, and 
the general question of public and private sectoi interaction 

In the international arena, it is often difficult to tell who speaks 
1 ui the Urfited Suites on information policy matters In view of the 
sharplv increased competitiveness of international information 
markets, it is imperative that our positions be made known as 
clearly as possible, both to foreign governments and to United 
States firms operating abroad 

Regarding scientific and technical information iSTI), a series of 
Government and private hector reports going back nearly l2o years 
have pointed out the lack of coordination among agencies in gath- 
ering and disseminating STI, resulting in duplication oi' effort in 
some cases* and inaccessibility of information already collected in 
others The efforts made to date by the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy lOSTPi have not overcome these problems. There is 
also a rapidly developing problem regarding the dissemination 
abroad ol scientific and technical information deemed sensitive for 
economic or national security reasons A potentially serious conflict 
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between the scientific tradition uf freedom of information and the 
secrecy demands of the defense and intelligence communities is in 
urgent need of attention. 

Public and private interaction is of great importance to future 
progress in the development of comprehensive information policy. 
There is general agreement that Federal support of research and, 
development in high-capital, high-risk areas of information technol-' 
ogy is a necessary and proper role of Government. However, consid- 
erable disagreement remains concerning the appropriate Govern- 
ment role in the collection and dissemination of information. The 
private sector wants a clearer determination of the rules for the in- 
formation marketplace, but at the same time the Federal Govern- 
ment must continue its refereeing function and its role in promot- 
ing equitv in access to information To guide the development* and 
coordination of information policv, a s>stematic andfln-going mech- 
anism is needed to establish an identifiable public, private forum 
for integrating concerns about the development of information and 
communications technology with the economic, social, and political 
concerns associated with the application of this technology. 

In each of these areas what appears to be lacking is a systematic 
approach to information technology and its uses which could as- 
semble and focus the collective insights of different agencies and 
the private sector, and plug them into the policymaking process. It 
is particularly difficult to provide objective analyses of long-range 
concerns under the present institutional and bureaucratic con- 
straints yvithin which agencies deal with their various. portions of 
information pohcv In the absence of a strong coordinating mecha- 
nism, important decisions with gre'at potential impact are sume- 
times made with little or no involvement of groups with relevant 
expertise For example, the recent landmark settlements , made b\ 
the Justice Department with AT&T and with IBM were made with 
virtually no contribution from the. Federal information and tele- 
communications policymaking apparatus. 

High-Level Attention to Information Concerns 

Information is part of the life blood of any institution or organi- 
zation There is a strong tendency to take information and the 
tools used to process it for granted, and to think of them as ancil- 
lary to the .real business at hand, Nowhere is this more apparent 
'than at the high levels of the United States Government, where of- 
ficials, beset with performance demands and operating with dimin- 
ishing resources, have generally not accorded a high<pdbiuty to in- 
formation issues. - " 

The National Telecommunications and Information Administra- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, which is charged with provid- 
ing policy advice to the President on information and telecommuni- 
cations issues, has a relatively low profile within the Commerce 
Department and a shrinking budget. Attention to information 
issues in the Executive Office of the President, in this and the pre- 
vious Administrations, have been sporadic and ad hoc. Although 
the Office of Managemerjp and Budget (OMB) is taking on an in- 
creased role in information management since the passage uf the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980, OSTP has not taken a strong 
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leadership iole hi discharging its information^ responsibilities under 
the National Science and Technology Policy, Organization, and Pri- 
orities Act df U)7(>. , ,« 
, The United States is probably unique among developed nations 
in not having any clearly designated Cabinet-level official with pri- 
mary responsibility for information and communications issues 
Given this situation, it is essential that leadership in information 
issues be forthcoming from the agencies and individuals with statu- 
tory or .designated responsibilities in these areas. The Congress 
should make cleai to high-level officials with these responsibilities 
that it regards the development and application of information 
technology as an issue deserving high priority. 

a Resource Levels 

Although the Subcommittee acknowledges the need for budget 
stringency, it has serious concern about underinvestment in pre- 
cisely those areas which have most promise of yielding great future 
economic returns. Information products and services represent ope 
of the fastest growing areas of the United States economy, and our 
•future economic success and national security depend heavily on* 
the continuing development and application of new microelectronic 
technology The long-term consequences of deep budget cuts in this 
area, including (n particular the loss to key Government agencies 
ot highly skilled polity professionals, will be to weaken our ability 
to adapt and use the fruits of the Information Revolution 

The FY 1S)N> budget proposals regarding information science and 
technology reflect the following, substantial reduction of staff and 
funding for the National Telecommunications and Information Ad- 
ministration (NTIA), the agency charged with principal informa- 
tion poliev-related activities, and for the Federal Communications 
Commission iFCC), cuts in funding for the Institute for Computer 
Sciences and Technology of the National Bureau of Standards 
<NBS>, which hats responsibility for data processing standards, and 
itb transfer to the General Services Administration (GSA); reduc- 
tion of funding for United States participation in international in- 
formation forums, lower levels of funding for information science 
and technologv research by the National Science Foundation 
1NSF1. termination of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science (NCLIS), and reductions in information dis- 
semination activities Taken together, these reduced resource levels 
raise questions about the ability of the Federal Government to 
carry out its role in facilitating and adopting to the transition to 
an information society. Modest resources, judiciously disbursed, 
could make the difference between a posture of effectively catalyz- 
ing and .smoothing a dynamically positive technological transition, 
or bein£ locked in to a technologically obsolete set of institutional 
arrangements and strategies 

Summary 

Information and communications technologies are still in a rapid 
stage of development, and this development will be a dominant fea- 
ture of the next decade Ensuring the efficient and humane use of 
this technology raises many difficult public policy issues Existing 



mechanisms appeal tu be incapable of generating and sustaining 
the kind of government-private sector cooperation that is essential 
to maintain United States leadership in world information markets 
and to maximize the potential benefits of microelectronics and 
communications technologies. The Subcommittee believes that 
rapid improvements are needed. 

Recommendations 

Information policy issues range broadly over many distinct con- 
cerns, but virtually all these issues have been profoundly influ- 
enced by the advances of the last two decades in microelectronics 
and telecommunications technology. The Subcommittee believes 
that Federal policymaking would be strengthened by a more sys- 
y tematic and integrated approach to the development and applica- 
tions of this technology. A key step in this strengthening is the es- 
tablishment of a recognized and ongoing mechanism for the* intei\ 
action of public and private interests in developing and refining 
policy options. 

In addition to the particular recommendations listed here, the 
Subcommittee wishes to give strong encouragement to the efforts 
of business and commercial interests, trade associations, education- 
al instructions, libraries, and other groups active in the informa- 
tion arena, in organizing to plan for t^est use and adaptation to the 
new technology. 

Institutional Focus 

The Subcommittee recommends the establishment, in the Execu 
tive Office of the President, of an interdisciplinary Task Force on 
Information Science and Technology, to be chaired by the Director 
of OSTP and to include the participation of the Associate Adminis- 
trator of OMR for Information and Regulatory Affairs. The Task 
Force would coordinate the activities of Executive Branch agencies 
having significant responsibilities for research, development, and 
application of information technology. It would be responsible for 
high level policy development on information issues, and would 
draw on the research capabilities of the Federal Government, pri- 
vate interests, and academia. 

Advisory Board , 

The Subcommittee recommends the establishment of a high-level 
Advisory Board to the Task* Force, composed of experts draw n from 
both public and private sectors and representing the variety of dif- 
ferent functions involved in information* processing and transfer 
The Advisory Board would function under a congressional chapter 
for five years, after which time the charter could be renewed at the 
determination of the Congress. 

The Advisory Board would provide technical and policy advice to 
the Task Force on Information Science and Technology on informa 
tion issues of immediate concern as well as potential long-range im 
pacts. The Advisory Board should act as an interface between Fed 
eral Government planning and policy formation, and private sectoi 
'activities It should encourage and recommend methods f tq facili-' 
tate private sector planning for use and adaptation to new informa- 
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tion tei*hnolog\ hjlormuliun iisers, proudejs. and technology pro- 
ducers should be encoui aged tu form appropriate industry -wide 
groups to develop solutions tu generic, institutional and policv prob- 
lems*, and communicate these to the public and private sectors as a 
basis for 'effective strategy development 

Scientific and Technical Information 

The Subcommittee recommends that Aie^OfTice of Science and 
Teehnologv Policv work with OMB to take immediate steps to yn- 
' provf the dissemination of scientific and technical information gen- 
erated bv the Fedoral Government,' including, better coordination 
of STI activities amung agencies and the elimination of Institution- 
al barriers to improve STI* flows, integration of data bases and 
elimination oi unnecessary duplication through increased nwwork- 
mg capabilities, and an appropriate blending of private secto\capa- 
bihties with Federal efforts' ' ' )\ 

The Subcommittee further recommends that OSTP £ive serious 
consideration to reconstituting an active, permanent interagency 
committee to deal with STI issues. 



ANALYSIS OF HEARINGS ON H.R. 3137, THE INFORMATION 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ACT 



Advancements m/ddta processing and telecommunications tech- 
a nologies, and in^*articular their* combined capabilities, create new 
opportunities for efficient transfer of information on a global basis. 
The> also make possible a proliferation of new information prod- 
ucts and services and provide improved support for decisionmakers 
in both Government and the private sector. As the economy be- 
comes more service oriented, there is a concommitant increase in 
the reliance on information and the value attached to it 

The role of information in th£ economy is difficult to quantify in 
precise terms, but current indicators point to a substantial growth 
curve for the wide array of goods and -services which may be 
termed the "information industry. " At the same time, modern in- 
formation technojogies are -transforming the way people do busi- 
ness i for example through electronic funds transfers) and are pro- 
viding new tvpe^s of home entertainment and educational opportu- 
nities This phenomenon is most advanced in the United, States, 
but it has worldwide implications. In addition, countries such as 
Japan, Canada, and several Western European nations ape begin- 
ning to challenge U.S preeminance in a number of field| and are 
focusing much attention on information policies. 

In contrast, the responsibility for addressing information issues 
in the United States is diffused throughout several agencies of the 
Federal Government Moreover, the private sector plays a major 
role in both supporting developments in information technology 
and determining future directions in information policy. This de- 
centralized approach which is inherent in the American system of 
Government ajid free enterprise is credited both as the underpin- 
ning of the dominant U.S. position and as a potential detenent to 
maintaining that lead. 

Concern that the present structure of Government is inadequate 
for addressing the panoply of information policy questions in a co- 
herent fashion prompted Congressman George Brown to introduce 
H R 3137, the Information Science' and Technology Act. The legis- 
- lation reflects a belief on the par£ of some observers that informa- 
tion issues and problems are handled in a piecemeal fashion with- 
out adequate coordination between responsible Executive Branch 
agencies and without sufficient interaction with the'private sector. 
t In addition, H.R \\YK suggests that information policies be given 
mt>re priority attention and that they be harjdled*a"t a higher level 
w r ithin the Government. In sum, Congressman Brown believes that 
without improvements in die ability tol£ormulate information poli- 
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dt^fc and duvet related research activities, important opportunities 
afforded b> these new technologies ma) be lost, negative impacts 
may be unavoidable, and the US. leadership position diminished. 

Hearings held on H.R. 3137 confirmed the significance that infor- 
mation technolog} has for economic and social development Like- 
wise, the hearings reflected a general belief that information issues 
deserve increased attention b> high ranking policymakers, the 
commitment of adequate resources, effective coordination among^ 
Government agencies, and input from the private sector. However, 
no consensus emerged on the best avenue to accomplish these 
goals Although there was some sentiment for the establishment of 
new mechanisms for this purpose and a widespread^belief that cur- 
rent efforts were not satisfactory, witnesses highlighted the diffi- 
culties in creating new entities in the current climate of budgetary 
constraints and many supported enhancing current operations as 
the most viable approach. 

B. BACKGROUND 

H.R #137, the National Information Science and Technology Act, 
was introduced on April "8, 1981, by Congressman George E. Brown,. 
Jr In introducing the bill, Mr. Brown asserted: ^ 

Rapid cidvances in microelectrgrjic and telecommunications technology, and the 
convenience of computers and telecommunications, have created new opportunities 
tor economic growth, increased export markets, and gains in productivity, and will 
permit increased public access tor all kinds of useful information At the same time, 
these advances have important implications for the size and-structure of the work 
lorce. lor the evolution of educational institutions, for personal privacy and civil lib- 
erties, and for manv other concerns central to our personal and societal values If 
we are to take advantage of the opportunities made possible by the new information 
technologies and minimize potential negative impacts, our social and governmental 
institutions must come to grips with the important policy questions raised by these 
scientific and technological developments 

I am convinced that Congress must move quickly to address some of the impor 
tant concerns arising from the information revolution 

The Information Science and Technology Act was a revised ver- 
sion of a bill, H.R. 8395, introduced late in the 96th Congress by 
Representative Brown. No action was taken on H.R. 8395 in the 
9(!th Congress. 

C. SUMMARY OF H.R. 3137 

The ''Findings". section of the legislation declares the importance 
of microelectronics and telecommunications development for 

Scientific research; 

The collection and dissemination of scientific and technical 
information; J 

Productivit> in camrrfcrce, industry, government, and educa- 
tion; and 

Increased exports. 

International information issues are explicitly mentioned for 
their importance to the national economy and to foreign policy. 
The legislation further asserts that: 
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Federal research, envelopment, and policy^ activities con- 
* cerned with information # are uncoordinated and fragmented 
throughout numerous agencies; 

No comprehensive national effort has bksa undertaken to 
address the scientific, economic and social issuefe arising from 
the rapid development of information technology and telecom- 
munications, or tp articulate 'national policies in the light of 
this development; and v 

No effective means currently exists to bring together public 
and private interests to discuss national information concerns 
in a cooperative fashion. 

H.R 3137 conclude* that as- a result: , / 

The Nat ion 3 abilit\ to exploit technological advances Jio achieve economic prog- 
ress to compete in world information markets, and tu prepare" citizens for participa- 
tion in the information society lb impelled b> Che lack/ of a* coordinated analysis of 
,the implications of information technology. 

The primary purposes of, the Act are: 

'1' To provide 3 forum fur considering the information concerns of government, 
industry and commerce, educational interests, and /the public, and 

To investigate and pcovide assessments of current and projected future devel- 
opments in infurmatiun science and technology* and of potential applications and 
their impacts, to M>rve,as a basrs for polic> determination in information related 
issues u I 

Tftle I of the Act establishes, as an independent structure in the 
Executive Branch, an Institute tyr Information Policy and Re- 
search The Institute would have a lifetime of ten years, unless ex- 
tended by Congress, o / 

The Institute would b^rgwverned by a 15-member National Inforj 
mation Science and Technology Board representing all functions 
involve^' in information generation and transfer, and administered 
by a Director. The Board would include members from the Federal 
Government, industry and commerce, and educational and profes- 
sional organizations. It is charged with establishing a procedure 
whereby organizations and institutions involved in information 
policy issues may affiliate with the Institute. 

The proposed Institute would conduct policy research and analy- 
sis,, develop and recommend policy options, and propose goals and 
methods in support of policy development for scientific and.techni- 
cal research ^nd development, dissemination of scientific and tech- 
nical information, international information issues, afid impacts of 
information technology on education and training needs and on the r 
workforce The' Director of the Institute is given responsibility to 
insure close coordination between the Institute and other agencies, 
incjuding the National Science Foundation,^! the Department of 
Commerce. . ^ 

Title U of H.R. 3137 amends 'Title II of the National Science and 
Technology Policy, Organization, and Priorities Act of 1976 (P.L., 
!>4-282) by adding the position of Special Assistant for Information 
Technology and Science Information in Jhe Office of Science and 
Technology Policy. The Special Assistant would be a member of the 
Board of the Institute. His responsibilities include coordinating the 
Institute's functions with other agencies of the Executive Branch 
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and ussi.stmn tin* Djmtor of the Office of Science and Technology 
P-olicv iOSTP) in formulating polic> on information technology and 
scientific information. 

D. HEARINGS 

On May 27, 2^. and June tf, 1981. the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research and Technology of the House Committee on Science and 
Technology held hearings on ILR 3137. The bill provided a central 
focus, but the hearings more broadly addressed the issues for both 
pilAlic and private sectors by the transition of American society to 
one dependent increasingly on information products and services. 

The witnesses were asked to identify what they considered to be 
the key issues in this transition and what the approporiate Federal 
role should be in confronting these issues. Thev were also asked 
whether existing institutions were capable of addressing these 
issues adequately, whether the structural changes proposed in H.R. 
3137 would improve this capability, and if there were other mecha- 
nisms better suited to this task. In his opening remarks, Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Doug Walgren expressed the hope that the wit- 
nesses' views: (p.l) 1 ^ j 

will enable the Subcommittee to develop a clearer concept of a constructive role 
lor Contra* and for the Federal Government in nurturing and managing our infor- 
mation resources 

Fourteen witnesses drawn from the Federal Government, Indus- 
try and commerce, academia, the library community, and profes- 
sional associations, were invited to testify. They were 1 

Dr Marc Po rat, Aspen Institute, and Consultant , 

Mr. Dale Hatfield, Acting Administrator, National Telecom- 
munications and Information Administration 

Dr Eloise Clark, Assistant Director for Biological, Behavior- 
al, and Social Sciences, National Science Foundation 

Mr Robert Willard, Vice Presideht, Information Industry 
Association 

Dr. Toni Carbo Bearman, Executive Director, National Com- 
mission on Libraries dnd Information Science 

Dr. Thomas Galvin, Dean, School of Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science, University of Pittsburgh 

* Mr. Hubert Sauter, Administrator, Defense Tethnical Infor- 
mation Center 

Dr Stephen J. Lukasik, CPnef Scientist, Federal Comrnunica- 
* tions Commission 

' Col. Wayne Kay, Senior Policy Analyst, Office of Soience and 
Technology Policy * 

Dr. Simon Ramo, Chairman of the Board, TRW-Fujitsu 
. 4 
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Mr Daniel Lacy, Senior Vice President, McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

Mr Dale Baker, Director, Chemical Abstracts Service 1 

Dr Dean Gillette, Executive Director, Corporate Studies Di- 
vision, Bell Telephone Laboratories 

* Mr Samuel B Beatty, Executive Director, American Society 
for Information Science 
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II The Information Society 

A TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 

Significant development in computer and telecommunications 
technologies, since the 1950s provide the underpinning of today's 
'intimation societv " Most importantly, the merger of these tech- 
nologies has resulted in a proliferation of new capabilities and serv- 
ices. In the field of data processing, advances have been made in a 
number of areas. New and improved memory devices, including vi- 
deodiscs and bubble memones, suppl> substantially increased stor- 
age capacity. Less complex terminal equipment and improvements 
in software combine to allow easier access to and manipulation of 
computer system^ Most significantly, advances in microelectronics 4 
have brought dramatically increased computational capabilities at 
substanjiallv lower costs. The National Science Foundation pro- 
\ided testimony which stated that, (p. 70) 

During the pas>t M) >earc». <he linear dimension of electronic components have de- 
creased bv more than a thousandfold, their speed of operation has been multiplied 
bv more than blMKM) their mean time before failure [whUe] a computation which 
costs $1 today would have cost $28,000 in 1950 > 

Significant advances likewise have occurred in the field of tele- 
communications Packet switching, for example breaks up digital 
messages into fixed length blocks which can travel independently 
through a network using the most efficient route and then be reas- 
sembled at the final destination. New techniques also contribute to 
more optimal use of the electromagnetic spectrum, while at the 
same time reducing costs, as in the cske of communications^ satel- 
lites. "During the 15 years between* Intelsat I and Intelsat JV the 
capacity of a single communications satellite \a£p. increased by a 
factor of 50 and the cost per^ircuit-year has decreased by a factor 
of about 45." (p.70) Additional developments in microwave and cel- 
lular technologies, combined with advances in fiber optics offer op- 
portunities for continued growth in a wide variety of telecommuni- 
cations technologies. 

Although these accomplishments in data processing and telecom- 
munications are impressive in themselves, the real potential for ad- 
vancement lies in the interaction between the two technologies. 
Computer-controlfed electronic switches are rtow critical compo- 
nents of telecommunications networks and communications lines 
increusingl} provide a key link between geographically distributed 
computer facilities. The merger of computers ar# telecommunica- 
tions in a variety of combinations creates new and expanded capa- 
bilities which can be applied to a growing range of new services 
and s>stems. The emergence of electronic message systems, direct 
broadcast satellites, and numerous home information systems pro- , 
vide.only a few examples of how these emerging technologies are 
being applied to the information transfer process. 

(13) 
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H rilK KOI.E OK INFORMATION IN THE ECONOMY 

The consequences of this information revolution are felt on a 
number of le\eU as information plays an increasingly significant 
role in all aspects of human activity. The impact of modern com- 
puter and telecommunications technology may be seen on an inter- 
national as well as national scale and affect sociaPrelationships as 
well as Economics As a result, the value of information as a vital 
national resource continues to grow and the tools developed to im- 
prove information transfer acquire additional worth. 

/ Economic Stakes 

It is difficult to provide a specific figure which reflects the total 
economic value of the wide range of information related products 
and seruces No single category exists which fully defines the in- 
formation sector of the economy, but indications of its importance 
mav be seen b> considering a number of relevant industr> statis- 
tics Among the major contributors to this aggregate are enter- 
prises engaged in producing equipment and services in the fields of 
electronics, telecommunications and data processing In addition, 
publishers, broadcasters, and ^ variety of other 'information pro- 
viders" ma) be included in any estimate of the information indus- 
tries' contribution to the economy 

The National Telecommunications and Information Administra- 
tion iNT/IA). acknowledging the difficulty of providing a complete 
assessment, submitted some indicators of the worth of several por- 
tions of this market Among the figures provided were. lpp\ 52-59) 

t \ 

The computer service industry in the United States, consist- 
ing of 8,000 companies, produced $13.5 billion in revenues in 

• no?o • 

Publishers of books and journals generated $6.3 billion in 
revenues v 

Total spending on information processing' products, services, 
and supplies should [be] $62 billion in 1981 

The world market [for telecommunications equipment] will 
grow from an estimated $40 billion in 1980 to about $87.5 bil- 
lion (constant 1979 dollars) by the end of this decade 

The U.S. computer industry is expected to maintain high 
growth rates. ..[and] shipments will increase 26.2 percent from 
$26 billion in 1980 tO $32.8 billion in 1981. " " 

Total exports of information merchandise broadly defined 
amounted ley.. .$24:3 billion in 1980, 

In 1979 total U.S. factory s&les of electronic products were 
$80.6 billion. 

Other witnesses provided additional evidence of the substantial 
role that information industries play in U.S. economic growth. The 
Information Industry Association estimated that ''U.S. information 
companies represented [in 1979 about 150 companies which offer 
information services] about $10 billion in worldwide revenues" Ip. 
80) In terms of the U.S. workforce, the figures are equally impres- 
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bive Dr. Mart Purat of the Aspen Institute stated that "more than 
fift> million Americans now earn their livelihood by dealing pri- 
marily with information goods 1 and services..." Ip.H) and noted that, 
"the Federal Government itself .employs the largest single group 
of information workers." (p 5) There was general agreement 
among all witnesses that these trends could be expected to contin- 
ue with new developments in computer and telecommunications 
technologies and the expanding service oriented workforce 

Indeed, one of the most significant aspects of "information indus-, 
tries" is their critical roje in supporting the -service sector. Services 
now account for more than 60Cr of gross national product in the 
United States and constitute an important element of U S exports 
These industries, such as banking and insurance, rely heavily on 
telecommunications and information equipment and services to 
function effectively and provide products. In addition, as U.S. en- 
terprises increasingly compete in international markets their need 
for effective telecommunications and data processing services for 
strategic planning and efficient operations grows. As one witness 
stated, "Efficiency in the information handling is not only impor- 
tant to one of our major industries itsglf, but important to our effi- 
ciency in. ..all our other industries in carrying on their activities." 
(p 243) 

J. Future Importance of Information Technology for Society 

As significant as information activities are for the growth of the 
U.S. economy, the long range social impacts emenatjng from the 
employment of modern information technology are ecfually compel- 
ling. The National Science Foundation's Information Activities 
Task Force Report highlighted the enormous consequences of the 
information age when it described this "quiet revolution", (p.69) 

It is* quiet because the signs of change are not always visible It is a revolution 
because nothing of comparable significance has happened since the' invention of 
writing and printing It k> destined to change the way information and knowledge is 
made available to people all over the world 

The effects of computer and telecommunications technologies on 
the workplace, on entertainment, on home and community life, and 
on lifestyles generally is only beginning to be understood While 
the pace of developments in these fields continues at a rapid rate, 
the application of new techniques withifi institutions and by indi- 
viduals is a slower process. As a result, the various ramifications of 
the transition to an information age are*not yet totally evident 
What is clear, however, is that this shift is a fundamental transfor- 
mation with far reaching consequences. As Dr. Simon Ramo testi- 
fied: (p. 196): 

The complete nationwide installing of the emerging, innovative electronic infor 
mation technology w here v ever it would pay off economically would call for a trillion 
dollars of investment So we are speaking of a technology with gigantic economic 
implications But the economics, is the smallest part of the story 

The humanistic aspects of extendmg and replacing human brainpower by ma 
chine, the accompanying social-political dilemmas, the problems of articulation of 
choices and difficulties in decisionmaking among them, and the arranging of sound 
government-private relationships are as challenging as any in the whole history of 
technology-society interactions 
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./ Foreign Competition \ 

The United States it» the world leader in computer and telecom- 
munications technologies* In recent years, however, US. industries 
are being challenged b> our major trading partners, including 
Japan, Canada, and Western Europe, in a number of areas While 
in borne caseb competition ha& re&ulted from' foreign advancements 
in particular technologies, there are other underlying factors which 
concern policvmakers in both the public and private sectors. As 
Congressman Brown noted. "It is our failure to recognize the need 
to coherently advance our capabilities in dealing with this wide- 
spread range of issues, which is at the root, in all probability, of 
our failure to retain competitiveness in man) vital areas." (pp 1)7- 

The United States is being challenged on numerous fronts. Semi- 
conductors produced b> the Japanese are capturing a growing 
share of that important market, while European database produc- 
ers increase in numbers In addition, Dr. Samuel Beatty testified 
that "during th$ past several years a number of U S. information 
industry organizations have been acquired by or merged into for- 
eign firms Included are Predicasts, Bibliographic Retrieval Serv- 
ices, Aspens Systems, Auerbach Publishers, and Congressional In- 
formation Services." (p. 309) 

Numerous witnesses noted the need for Government to reassess 
its relationship to the information industries. Some called for in- 
creased funding for research and development and improved tax in- 
centives Others noted tr\£ need for reduced government regulation 
and the development of a coherent and consistent strategy to 
counter foreign competition to U.S. enterprises. Dr. Dean Gillette 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories providecr^several illustrations of 
US leadership -in telecommunications' and computer technology 
and stated that he believes the competitive problem lies not with 
the development of new technologies, but in the "introduction of 
new techniques for increased productivity and introduction of serv- 
ices for .use b> the public." (p.273) In his view, "what we need from 
government is encouragement in completing the innovation proc- 
ess, in bringing these new information technologies which we have 
pioneered into widespread national service." (p. 2713) 
• Another perspective was provided by Dr. Toni Bearman Of the 
•National Commission on Libraries and Information Service who in- 
dicated that US. leadership in this field has begun to erode in part 
because of steps being taken by other nations. J£br example, 
i pp. 103-4) 

The European Ktunomk Community hab been funding database development, pro- 
viding J." "ill percent of startup tostb lor new data bases It has also funded u laitfe 
study un how to market European information products and services? in North 
America. employing U S consultants as expert subcontractors 

Although witnesses offered varying rationales for what they saw 
as increased competition from abroad, there was general agree- 
ment among hoth the private and public sector witnesses that the 
United States can no longer afford to rest on its past accomplish- 
ments if this Nation hopes to retain its dominant position world- 
wide and expand intcTnew markets. 
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C INFORMATION I'OLKMKS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

lit recent >earb several nation^ both developed and developing, 
have articulated national information policies and taken steps to*- 
foster the growth of lndigertous^computer and telecommunications 
industries ^The^e actions reflect the growing recognition interna- 
tionall>'of the value of information and related technologies for 
economic growth and social progress At the same time, they also 
represent efforts to protect against potentially adverse effects of „ 



the technology, such as the loss of individual privacy. * 

Unlike the United States, telecommunications and data process- 
ing industries are often government owned or supported in foreign 
nations. In addition, policymaking may be centralized and econom- 
ic strategies developed on a national scale. Witnesses cited a vari- t 
et\ of actions currently being taken by foreign governments which 
reflect these approaches to developing national information policy. 
In some cases, long range studies have been performed to analyze 
the impact of the information age and recommend policies for har- 
nessing modern computer and telecommunications technologies for 
society. As Congressman Brown stated in his opening remarks, (p. 2) 

In countries around the world, including our major trading partners Japan and 
Western Europe governments have been quick to recugnize the economic' and sucial 
challenges pu>ed bv the infurmatiun revolution They have responded with active 
programs nut univ'tu enhance their competitive positions in international trade, but 
also to train cituens to use the technology constructively 

As examples of this several witnesses referenced national papers 
outlining cpmprehensive strategies for the development of informa- 
tion resources and industries and addressing the societal impact of 
these technologies. Among these significant studies are the French 
L'informatisation de la Societe (The Computerization of Society), 
the .Canadian Telecommunications and Canada , the British Infor- 
mation Technology , and the Japanese MITI 'Vision for the Eight- 
ies', 

A number of other actions by foreign governments indicate the 
efforts being taken in support of their information industries. Tes- 
timony b> Mr. Samuel Beatty of the AmeVican Society for Informa- 
tion Science provided several such cases: (p. 308-9) 

For example, the recently announced Japanese federal government budget carries 
1 uniting (ur three inajur research and development programs as an ambit iuus effort 
to (ucus businebt, and government resources un the drive for world leadership in tho 
rapidlv developing computer industry 

The t rench Industrv Minister has recentlv announced a 21 Cr increase in funding 
foi uifornitjtiun technology to bring the total expected expenditures for 1981 to 
nearly $1 Ity million 
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A NATURE OF INFORMATION POLICY 

Information' issues are receiving increased attention toda>, but 
the concept of information polic} formulation remains somewhat 
vague In part, this is a reflection of the inherently interdisciplin- 
ary nature of information policy and the fact that it often closely 
integrated with ongoing activities within the Government The fact 
that information pla>s an increasing^ important role in the eco- 
nomic,. social, and political arenas likewise magnifies the diffiulties 
in isolating what rmght be termed purelv information policy More- 
oven as information technologies continue to develop and new serv- 
ices come into widespread use, new and often complex questions of 
public policy emerge"** 

r m 

1 Unique Characteristics 

It is, difficult to precisely set the parameters of information 
policy because information plays such a pervasive role in humait 
activity today Unlike other natural resources which often are di- 
minished with usei* information may take-on greater value as it is 
manipulated and further disseminated. In some instances, informa- 
tion policies are perceived^ in the context of specific applications. 
From another perspective/information policies are' based on funda- 
mental democratic principles. Several witnesses provided their 
^points of view on how information policy may be delineated. 

According to Mr. Dale Hatfield, Acting Director of NTIA lp.2f>), 

BroadU speaking, intut niation pohc> concerns the conditions ol intoi niatiuii avail 
abilitv It has lon^ been cleat that the widespread availability and dissemination of 
information ct itical to American societv The first amendment to the Constitution 
recugnizes the (act that Government rest net ;ons ©o the expression of ideas and the 
d gemination of Xho^v ideas - that is. of free speech and free press respectivelv are 
so dangerous that thev should be proscribed 

Dr. Eloise Clark of the National Science Foundation provided an- 
other concept of information policy by describing the wide spec- 
trum of*issues Vvhich may be included in this term. She stated that. 
<p(>8) ~ 

It we take information polie> in its J)road meaning, it ma> encompass things rang 
in^ irom tec hnica^ >tandnrdx in telecommunications protocols for packet switching, 
to broad value question* of public access to information networks Such questions 
are different from che promotion of the use of information technologies b> a paTtrcxi 
lar gioup tor conducting research Both activities differ as well from the generic 
area of scientific andTechmcal information exchange 

Another viewpoint of what constitutes information policy was 
, provided by Mr Robert Williard of the Information Industry Asso- 
ciation. He stated that there is a "dichotomy between information 
content and ^Ihe conduit that happens to be used to carry that in- 
formation" ip.83), and such a distinction should be applied in the 
development of public policy. He commented that "too often public 



institution*, approach mfoirnation policy m terms of the medium of 
expression, tiansfei 01 stuiage, rather than focusing on the essence 
of what is being expressed, transferred, or stored " (p Ki), 

The difficulties in formulating information policies are com- 
pounded bv the rapid development of modem technology. Several 
witnesses referenced the fact 4 that computer and telecommunica- 
tions technologies are merging and thus blurring traditional defini- 
tions The result is that issues.,which were often dealt with distinct- 
ly and in different wavs no longer can be addressed in the same 
manner. The abilif> to make policies which reflect the unique 
nature and value of information as well as recognize the pace of 
technological advancements becomes an increasingly complex un- 
dertaking 

J PkcLCisiveness of Information Policies 

As -was stated m Section II, the U.S. Government is the largest 
employer of information workers aacl.data collector. Dr. Bearman 
of the Rational Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
testified that "recent estimates indicate that the U.S. Government 
currently has approximately 10,000 data bases." ip.KKif Thus, deci- 
sions affecting the gathering, analysis, and dissemination of infor- 
mation are being made in virtually every agency of the Federal 
Government 

In some wajs, these activities are'a reflection of the significant 
role of information in carrying out Government functions. In addi- 
tion, it is s> automatic of the decentralized character of the Ameri- 
can s>stem of Government ' As Congressman Brown commented. 
(p.2> 

The l T S approach to the l ha I lenses of the information revolution has-been more 
decentralized, and less coordinated, wilhi responsibilities fragmented among a 
number ol ageriue> Our faith in the invisible hand to evolve correct and timely re*, 
sponses to information issues seems almost limitless 

There^was a general consensus throughout the hearing that be- 
cause of the nature of information policy, it would be extremely 
difficult, and according to several witnesses undesirable, to com- 
pletely centrahze Information policymaking. Dr Simon Ramo high- 
lighted this point: (p 197) 

Here a is certainly not eas> to imagine *ih.v single Government organization^ 
being'both svMems philosopher and overall decision impleinentor on each and every 
front that information technologv touches Numerous pi Chen t Government agencies 
are going to huVe to remain m .the act because tkt*ir functions, fiom studies to deci- 
sions cannot be extracted and lumpen 1 into one agency 

The concerns of witnesses centered 'on'questions of coordination, 
resources, hitfh' 4evel" attention, and development of strategies, 
rather than on the precise location of authority There was an 
overall recognition that the various players in the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed" unique perspectives and expertise which/are criti- 
cal to^und decisionmaking. Some witnesses stated strongly that 
the creation^ apy type of information ''czar'' was anathema to the 
United States', system of government and failed to take account of 
the important role of the private sector in information policy for- 
mulation According to Dr. Stephen LukasHk of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission- (p 182-183) \ 
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the notiun ui £vuvndm£ ideas to bolve problems or tuxhakv selections among 
various solutiuns that ar,v ollereU, to coordinate those activities between the public 
and private sector, is a very complex process and it does not lend itself to the cre- 
ation uf an> single point that encompasses everything - especially in the area of 
tnfurmation. which includes a very wide range of publishing activities, broadcasting 
activities, private services, common carriers, and the like " 

This point' was reitterated b$ several witnesses, including Dr 
Bearman of the National*Com mission on Libraries .and Information 
Science, as the following statement indicates: (p. 116) 

I think having *>eD/rate but interdicting groups, such as the National Commission, 
NTIA. and the Dt^fcrtment of Education, State Department, and the Department of 
Oummerce, tur example is necessary These groups have very different types of ex 
pertflfce* they express very different concerns, and some of them respre&ent different 
constituencies 

B. KKY PLAYERS IN FEDERAL INFORMATION POLICYMAKING 

Information issues are addressed in virtually every agency and 
department of the Federal Government. The efficient conduct of in- 
ternal agendf operations requires the collection, analysis, and dis- 
semination of Relevant data. In addition, modern technology plays 
an increasing part in traditional information handling activities 
For example, electronic funds transfers are now.an integral part of 
the Federal Reserv.e System and electronic mail systems are em- 
ployed by the LIS. Postal Services. In another area, U.S represen- 
tation at international meetings concerned with information ques- 
tions is overseen by the Department of State, while problems in in- 
ternational trade in information goods and services are addressed 
by the Office of the United States Trade Representative, in the Ex- 
ecutive of the President. National security restrictions on the dis- 
semination of technical information are reviewed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, among others. 

However, several players have key responsibilities for formulat- 
ing and coordinating government information policies Among 
thvse are the Congress, the National Telecorrirtft*nications and In- 
formation Administration (MTIA) of the Department of Commerce, 
the Federal Communications Commission iFCC), and the Executive 
Office of the President (EOP), including the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMBi and the Office of Science and Technology Policy 
(OSTP). 

1. Congress . 

Congress plays a central role in formulating information policy 
Through the legislative, oversight, and appropriations functions, 
Congress influences a wide range of information policies and activi- 
ties The scope of information-related issues addressed by Congress 
is reflected in a broad array of statutes and diversity of commit- 
tees. Aside from such major information laws as the Privacy Pro- 
tection Act of 1074 and the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980, each 
Congress passes numerous measures containing provisions which 
affect a wide variety of information collection and dissemination 
activities. In addition, numerous oversight hearings are conducted 
eacft session on telecommunications. and information policies and 
programs. 
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Despite wluit uppeatb tu be a highteried interest by Congress/sev- 
eral w itne5>ses*> commented un Congress* need to focus more atten- 
tion on information policy .questions and improve coordination 
among the varietv of committees which address these issues. As 
stated by Mr Robert Willard: tp.84) 

l'ht principal a^vi^v fmpuwen'd tu re^ibli&h information policy is the Congress uf 
the L r iiitod States The Cungre&s, howevei is not organized to give information poli- 
cies* the attention thev deserve These responsibilities are fragmented just as the> 
are within the executive agencies 

The patchwork of congressional committees involved in informa- 
tion policy was acknowledged b> Chairman Walgren in his opening 
remarks when he stated that; (p.l) 

The development and application of Communications and infurmation technologies 
has generated a number uf difficult questions for policymakers, many of them ex- 
tending well bevond the jurisdiction uf the Science and Technology Committee, or of 
any single committee 

This subcommittee's efforts should be viewed as one piece of an elaborate mosaic 
We are aware uf. and ready to cooperate with, the activities of other subcommittees 
and committees in working toward common goals 

J National Telecommunications and Information Administration 
(ST I A } 

A focal point of Federal information policy is the National Tele- 
communications and Information Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Created by Executive Order 12046 in 1978, ' 
V NTIA has had the lead within the executive branch in dealing 
with telecommunications/information policy. This stems from 
NTIA's responsibility to examine the policy implications of the con- 
vergence of computer and telecommunications technologies." (p. 25) 

NTIA's activities range across a broad array of information and 
telecommunications areas. Among ,the topics which have received 
priority attention are. "whether telephone companies should be 
prohibited from providing certain new information services elec- 
tronically", "cable television retransmission", "information privacy 
concerns involving certain private sector records- keeping activi- 
ties"; "the Government's role as a provider of electronic funds 
transfer services and electronic message service^"; and "trans- 
border data flows of personal and other information." (pp. 26-27) 
Mr. Dale Hatfield, Acting Director of NTIA, emphasized that this 
agency pla>s a critical role in supporting the policymaking process 
by analyzing these key issues in a timely manner. ' 

While there was little criticism *of the quality of NTIA's work, 
several witnesses expressed concern about NTIA's limited re- 
sources and its location within the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Robert Willard of the Information Industry Association noted two 
problems related to NTIA's position in the Department of Com- 
merce He stated that "the presence of NTIA in any large depart- 
ment adds one more time consuming layer of bureaucracy." (p. 82) 
He added: (p.83) * 

More troublesome, thuugh, is the ability of NTIA structurally to deal objectively 
with infurmatiun policy issues within its own department Commerce houses a lot of 
governmental activities that focus on information Census, Patent and Trademark, 
NOAA, Bureau of Standards, NTIS, and many others. 
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Huw*uiii NTIA ofWt an impartial critical polit.v analysis of these information ac- 
tivities that would not be subject to the usual bureaucrats innuendo and infighting 
that bubbles below the surface in a large organization'' ( 

In response to further expressions that NTIA operates "at a 
fairly low level in the Department" by Congressman Brown, Mr. 
Hatfield stated that "I don t feel it is as important where the orga- 
nization is located as is the commitment to get things done." (p.42) 

J. Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 

The FCC .has the primary responsibilty in the Federal Govern- 
ment for regulating interstate and foreign communications by 
radio, wire and cable." Dr. Stephen Lukasik outlined four basic 
areas of information technology in which the FCC is involved. 
These include: (p. 173) 

l Common carrier tariffs (47 US C 203) 

2. Common carrier facility authorization (47 U S C 214) 

3 Radio spectrum allocation (47 U S C 303(c)) 

4 Technical standards for radio systems (47 U.S.C 303(e)) 

The role of the FCC is important because it often affects the pace 
at which new telecommunications services are made available and 
under what conditions. Among the current proceedings which have 
particular significance for the growth of information technology, 
are those dealing with technical standards for teletext systems, al- 
location of spectrum for interim direct broadcast satellites (DBS), 
and the implementation of Computer Inquiry II which alters the 
ways the telecommunications industry is regulated. The FCC also 
is involved actively in representing U.S. interests at meetings of in- 
ternational organizations, such as the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union (ITU). 

The FCC, however, is unique among the'other executive branch . 
entities because it is an independent regulatory agency whose deci- 
sions are not subject to approval by the President. At present, the 
regulatory framework of the telecommunications industry is in a 
period of transition as a result of the Computer Inquiry II decision 
and the American Telegraph and Telephone/Department of Justice 
antitrust settlement. The role of the FCC is also receiving attention 
in the current debate in Congress surrounding the revision of the 
Communications Act of 1934. In the 97th Congress, legislation has 
passed the Senate (S.898) and ,was considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

4. Executive Office of the President (EOP) 

• Within the Executive Office of the President, two entities have 
mandated authorities for the development of information policy, 
the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) and the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy (OSTP). 

a. Office of Management and Budget (OMB). 

OMB has taken on an increased role in this area sinck the pas- 
sage of the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-511) and the 
establishment of the Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs<- 
The Act alters report requirement procedures and Federal paper* 
work management, requires uniform and consistent information 
practices, and provides for improved coordination and integration 
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, ot Federal miotmutiun ptactict\s In addition, OMB issues a variety 
of directives* affecting information activities, such as the dissemina- 
tion of scientific and technical information and government provi- 
sion of information services In some instances, witnesses expressed 
the hope that OMB's enhanced mandate would improve coordina- 
tion of government information policies, but others were more 
skeptical Dr Thomas Gahin, representing the American Library 
Association (ALA) stated that "ALA remains concerned about fhe 
concentration of authority in OMB to set Federal information man- 
agement policy without a publicly accountable oversight body" 
tp 125) 

h Office ofSctence and Technology Policy (OSTP) 

v When OSTP was created in 1976, (P.L. 94-282) it wa's given (he 
responsibility to "surve> the need for increased effectiveness .of in- 
formation handling s>stems for science and technology, including 
working with the private sector." (p. 185) Colonel Wayne Kay of 
OSTP provided several examples of OSTP's efforts to address scien- 
tific and technical information questions. He specifically highlight- 
ed the work of the Ad Hoc Committee on Science and Technical 
Information Policy which was created in December 1978 and oper- 
ates within the framework of the Federal Coordinating Council for 
Scienue, Engineering and Technology (FCCSET). Colonel Kay stated 
that the Committee identified five areas for attention/ including 
<p.l86) 

First, the role uf central Government supported clearinghouses, particular the Na 
tional Technical Information Sen ice wNTISj and Smithsonian Science Information 
Exchange <SSIE). 

Second, relations of Government with the private secto^r. 

Third, accessibility and pricing policies, 

Fourth, role of Federal National Libraries, 

Fifth, status of research on information technology 

He concluded that OSTP, by studying these issues and coordinat- 
ing with OMB, has "been active in dealing with this matter and 
that progress albeit slowl> is being made in sorting out and con- 
fronting the problems." lp.88) Colonel Kay's assessment of OSTP's 
accomplishments was not shared by other witnesses. Mr Dale 
Baker, Director of Chemical Abstracts^ Service, made the following 
comment: (p. 233) 

Congress most recently assigned information policy responsibility to the Office of 
Science and Technology* Policv. which stated publicly its intent not to'aqt, but to 
assign the responsibility to the National Science .Foundation NSF has not acJed 
What had been the strongest agency leader for 1"> years 11960-7.11 m information 
matters became one of the woakest 



IV Major Information Policy Questions 

The hearings highlighted the .broad spectrum, of issues which 
may be categorized as "information policy " The varying perspec- 
tives of witnesses reflected the diversity of interests and agencies 
involved in the debate on information polic>. In addition, the inter- 
discjjplmafy nature of information policy and research clearly 
^ emerged Topics discussed ranged from the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in information research and development to regulatory 
issues; to questions of equitable accessto information. ° 

Several items received priority attention by witnesses, including 
international information concerns and the dissemination of scien- 
tific and technical informations Underlying much of the testimony 
were recurrent calls for coordination within the Federal Govern- 
ment and clarification of public and private relationships in the in- 
formation sphere Witnesses representing virtually every element 
of the information policy debate echoed these two themes through- 
out the hearings. 

A. t INTERNATIONAL* ISSUES 

As discussed in Section ft B. 3 foreign competition to the U.S. 
information industry is increasing and focusing attention on inter- 
national information policymaking. In addition to the problem of 
U S competitiveness witnesses addressed a number of other inter- 
national issues. Included in these were: (p. 292) 

whether or not the United States should be open in its sale abroad of scientific 
information, hQu intellectual property rights in computer programs and software 
transmitted across national boundaries can be protected, and how the foreign trade 
position of our domestic information industry can be enhanced bv Federal Govern- 
ment policies 1 

Of special concern to several witnesses was the question of access 
to scientific and technical information byjoreign governments. The 
United States traditionally supports the principle of free flow of in- 
- formation worldwide. In recent years, the United States has re- 
sponded to attempts to censor journaHsts,ancrease government con- 
'trol over information, and erect barriers' to data transmission by 
defending this fundamental belief in uninhibited information flows. 
While npt opposing these concepts, some observers have expressed 
concern that the openness of the American system allows foreign 
nations to acquire technical information which may be used to this 
Nation's economic or strategic disadvantage. 

Accordihg to Mr Hubert Sauter of the Defense Technical Infor- 
mation Genter: (p. 143) 

Unfortunately in this country, public release and foreign release are very nearly 
synonymous US fronts for foreign companies and even unfriendly intelligence op- 
erations have easy access to much of our technical information I believe we must 
attempt to address and solve this problem. . 

* 1 ** 
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In response to questions concerning the restriction of technical 
information, Ur Tom Bearman related the findings of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Technical Advisory Board. She stated that 
*p 120) 

we tmalh decided that we could not really distinguish between scientific and 
technAlweaf information First of all. the two are so interwoven And second, by 
Parting to re>triet information gi>,en awav we are setgng very dangerous prece- 
dent* which do go against our whole attitude of a tree nation 

Another area noted by witnesses was the lack of coordination 
among the several executive branch agencies responsible for inter- 
national information policies. A significant number of internation- 
al meetings are scheduled over the next few years at which infor- 
mation and telecommunications issues will be addressed Included 
are meetings sponsored by the International Telecommunications 
Union the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and the United Nations, including UNESCO. Witnesses 
raised questions regarding the ability of the U.S. Government to 
adequatel> represent this Nations interests internationally due to 
the fragmentation of authority J\nd lack of resources. Mr. Samuel 
Beatty, speaking for the American Society for Information Science 
<ASIS> stated that: lp.292) 

Information science on an international level Still falls between the cracks It is 
impossible to tell who speaks for the United States on' information policy matters 
F\en modest attempts to maintain an international voice are threatened, as exem- 
plified bv the recent decision of the National Science Foundation to discontinue its 
funding." through the National Academy of Sciences, of U S participation in the In- 
ternational Documentation Federation 

B. COORDINATION AND DISSEMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 

INFORMATION 

The importance of scientific and technical information (STD for 
supporting advancements in research and development has long 
been recognized. During the last 20 years^ numerous reports by both 
Government and the private sector examined the role of scientific 
and technical* information and addressed related public policy 
issues. Despite these efforts, however, sevefal witnesses highlighted 
the need to focus on STI programs to prevent their &"°sion. 

Mr Hubert Sauter, Administrator of the Defense Technical In- 
formation Center, one of the major U.S. Government STI activities, 
outlined wrfat he saw as the Government's rtfle in this area, (p.141) 

First and I think foremost, Federal' departments or agencies must establish or 
utilize systems to collect, control, and dissemmate that scientific and technical infor- 
mation which is necessary for them to accomplish their own programs and mis- 
sions 

The second role is that Federal agencies must work with and exchange scientific 
and technical information with other Government agencies to insure the maximum 
Federal return o^he research and development that has been made by these agen- 
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A third role .is the role of the Federal Government in the dissemirfation to the 
maximum extent possible, which can be useful to the general public 

Another Government entity closely involved with scientific and 
technical issues is the Office of Science and Technology Policy 
(OSTP). As stated in Section III. B. OSTP has addressed several STI 
topics through the Federal Coordinating Council for Science, hngi- 

•3,.. ... • 
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neering, and Technology (FCCSET). One focal point of these efforts 
was central clearinghouses for STI within the*Federal Government, 
such as the National Technical Information Service (NTIAl Ac- 
cording to Colonel Wayne Kay of OSTP: (p.186) 

In our view, strung cental clearinghouses are integral to arresting the continuing 
proliferate n ot information services within agencies Proliferation often stems from 
statu tor> yruvisions that an agent v create a clearinghouse in a specified area Pro- 
liferation of fragmented collections of information deters use of new information 
technology that can handle masses of information. 

While Colonel Ka> was concerned about the growing number of 
information activities within Federal agencies, other witnesses 
criticized recent budget^cuts and policy directives which may limit 
dissemination of STI? Recognizing that coordination remains a sub- 
stantial problem in many instances, several witnesses pointed to 
other side effects of reduced funding for information programs and 
activities. Dr. Thomas Galvin commented that: (pp. 124-125) 

Unfortunately information dissemination activities are often the first to be cut 
when budget* must be trimmed However, a democratic government has an obliga 
tion to make available its information collection activities, and its research and de 
velopment efforts 

This perception was repeated by Dr. Toni Bearman who stated 
that "we mubt be very careful not to diminish the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to disseminate and to diffuse information 
paid for through Government funds. There is a growing concern 
that in our concern to reduce paperwork, we may start limiting the 
distribution of information." (p. 105) 

A related aspect o£ the information dissemination question is the 
role of public libraries. Libraries may provide an important service 
by assuring access to information iri a highly technological society 
where expensive equipment and specialized expertise may not be 
available to all citizens, thereby preventing "a society polarized 
into two groups, the information rich and the information poor." 
ip.124) Although public libraries provide a major pojnt for informa- 
tion dissemination activities, according to Dr. Thomas Galvin they 
are sometimes overlooked in the policy formulation process. He re- 
counted one relevant case in 1978 where the Office of Management 
and Budget proposed a new policy for dissemination of STI which 
"would have been in direct conflict with" the depository library 
distribution requirements of Title 44 of the U.S. Code. As Dr. 
Galviti noted, "there is a danger that these separate policies may^ 
develop in isolation and not be coordinated with each other. ' 
(p.124) 

C. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTOR INTERACTION 

The issue raised most often during the hearings was the interre- 
lationship between the public and private sector. Some of the key 9 
questions raised included. What is the appropriate role of the Fed- 
eral Government in information policy? In what areas should the 
private sector take the lead? Where should the Federal Govern- 
ment provide support for information resea?Ch*-€ind development? 
At what funding levels? What information services should the Fed- 
eral Government provide? Which are more appropriate for private 
enterprise? How can the Federal Government promote increased 
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products it) 'through the use of information technology? Who 
should be responsible fur ensuring that adequate numbers of infor- 
mation professionals are trained'.' At what point should the Federal 
Government become involved in the information marketplace, if at 
all** How can adequate legal and regulator} frameworks be estab- 
hshed*> 

Resolution of this problem area poses particular difficulties due 
to the nature of the U.S information industry and the US. econo- 
my in general There was an overwhelming consensus that the 
strength and leadership of the United States in information tech- 
nology reflects the vitalit> and diversity of private enterprise. Pri- 
vate initiative and competitiveness were viewed as key contributors 
to the U S. dominance in this field. At the same time, the role of 
the Federal Government was seen as vital in sustaining this 
achievement and in assuring a positive transition to an informa- 
tion society 

Information policy questions are perceived differently in the 
United States as compared to other nations where national govern- 
ments play the lead land sometimes the only) role in information 
and telecommunications policy making. The important contribution 
of commercial and not-for-profit enterprises combined with the pre- 
deliction for the Government to defer to the marketplace in infor- 
mation activities requires a unique approach to policy development 
in the United States. How effective cooperation between the two 
sectors may be established was a major point of discussion through- 
out the hearings. As stated by Dr. Simon Ramo, ''...the interfaces 
are so many and so influential that surely the interrelationship of 
Government to private endeavors constitutes both the key and the 
limit to progress." (p 199) 

JDr Ramo went on to outline what he saw as part of the problem 
in delineating public and private sector roles: (p.227)* 

In this countr>. we are im lined to push two opposing, extreme views, neither get- 
ting us very far One view, is that the free market made America tfreat, so the route 
to success in information technology is for the Government to stay out of it That, U 
is Llaimed, will insure superiority for the United States and our fullest use of this 
technology That is an extreme view, and I think it is wrong The other equally 
wrong view is that vou can't trust the selfish profit-seeking non-objective private 
sector with this field of such great importance to the Nation Instead you must have 
total control b> the Government That is also wrong Both the Government an\l the 
private sector are needed \ 

Although there was general agreement that the Government 
plays a major role, there were difference of opinion regarding 
where the line shpuld be drawn. Dr. Marc Porat presented one pop- 
ular perspective when he stated that, "I do not think the Govern- 
ment ougnt to intervene unless there is a clear and present reason 
why it should.. " (p. 5) However, he was quick to add that "on the 
other hand, the Federal Government itself, as an entity, is an enor- 
mous actor in the information age." (p.5) 

Dr. Simon Ramo provided another useful description of the Gov- 
ernment's role* saying that it should act "as a competent, active 
referee Without the Government's creation of an environment of 
clarity as to what can or cannot be done in the private sector, we 
will have a Tower of Babel in communications." (p.229) 

There was little disagreement that the Government should be in- 
volved in efforts requiring large investments and high risks, as 
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well as those which related to specialized Government activities, 
such as national security There was less agreement, however, sur- 
rounding the Government s role as a provider of information. As 
indicated by Mr. Samuel Beatty, "the dividing line is difficult to 
define" in these instances. Specifically, he questioned: lp.295) 

Who should pay for information 0 
How can proprietary rights to information be defined 9 
Who owns information produced with public funds 9 
How much should people pay for information 9 
How is information piracy prevented 9 

To what extent should Government be involved in information dissemination 0 

Several witnesses specifically addressed the issue of Government 
competition with the private sector. The Federal Government is a 
major producer and distributor of information, as well as a sub- 
stantial consumer of information products. While it is the stated 
policy of the U.S. Government to rely on the private sector to satis- 
fy information needs as much as possible, conflicts continue to 
arise. The result, according to Mr. Dale BaT<er, Director of Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, is that: 

.all too often we [private sector] find ourselves talking about the Government as 
a competitor and a threat That unfortunate and undesirable situation could be cor 
rected if issue* at the public and private interface could be addressed at the level of 
principle rather than of procurement and in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
rather than of confrontation " (p 235) 

Other witnesses highlighted individual areas where the role of 
the Federal Government may require clarification. One such issue 
is research and development funding. Dr. Eloise Clark of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation outlined their program objectives for re- 
search and development in information science. She stated that "as 
the primary source for investigator-initiated university-based re- 
search, twe have a major responsibility to maintain the strength of 
academic research in these areas." (p.67) 

Dr. Dean Gillette, Executive Director, Corporate Studies Divi- 
sion, Bell Laboratories reflected the view of many in the private 
sector when he said that "the Government role is to support re- 
search and development in areas that are socially desirable but not 
economically attractive/* (p.266) He also stated his belief that while 
information policy research might prove beneficial in some areas, 
it would only serve "to delay congressional action on other essen- 
tial information policy issues in hopes of better insights from fur- 
ther research.' ' (p.265) 

This view was not shared by all witnesses. Mr. Samuel Beatty 
suggested that: (p. 293) 

Within the Federal Government there is a need for greater emphasis on and co- 
ordination of R & D in information science, as it reflects societal values and affects 
Federal pohc> making. Such research activities are not receiving support from exist 
ing Federal programs 

He produced further evidence of this lack of commitment by stat- 
ing that "information policy per se received only one-half of one 
percent of the total $56 million" spent by Government agen'cies on 
library and information science research between 19704979. (p. 
294) 
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Related to the lsbue of research and development is support for 
education and training of information professionals. Again wit- 
nesses agreed that this is an area where Government, industry, 
and academia will have to work cooperatively to satisfy the need 
for qualified engineers, computer scientists, and information spe- 
cialists. As Dr. Thomas Galvin of the University of Pittsburgh 
strongly stated, (p. 123) 

Let me put the matter squarel> unlets* Government, mdustr> and education join 
forces quick!) to mount a large-bcale attack on the information rnanpower problem, 
America'^ competitive edge m the world information marketplace will be lost 

Regulatory and legal structures provided a fjnal area of discus- 
sion concerning the Government and private sector relationship. 
Although reliance on the dynamics of the marketplace was stressed 
by all witnesses, the importance of the Government for setting 
ground rules and insuring equity also was recognized. Dr. Dean 
Gillette of Bell Laboratories cited ''regulatory delay" as a problem 
in the introduction of new technologies for public use. (p.264) 

However, other witnesses acknowledged the important regula- 
tory role that Government plays in the information arena. As 
stated by Mr. Daniel Lacy of McGraw-Hill: (pp.244-245) , 

Sbme regulation is indispensable Somebod> has to allocate the electromagnetic 
spectrum and sa> which TV station can use which channel someone has to repre- 
sent the United States in negotiations abroad Somebody has to sustain the educa- 
tional ^>stem that trains electrical engineers and computer experts, and so on But 
even in those aspects of the problem that can be left to the free operation of the 
marketplace, we have" to recognize that by far the largest participant in the market- 
place is the Federal Government 

The Government likewise plays a significant part in maintaining 
adequate incentives for private enterprise. This was emphasized by 
Dr Gillette who advocated "the need for industry incentives" and 
"aggressive congressional action in authorizing more rapid depreci- 
ation." (pp. 263-264) 

Mr Dale Hatfield of NTIA provided further thoughts on areas 
where Government action may Jbe required to insure fair competi- 
tion in the marketplace. Specifically he cited basic laws and regula- 
tions affecting intellectual property, such as copyright, patents, and 
trade which may require adjustments in light of technological ad- 
vances He concluded that "laws structure the marketplace for in- 
formation goods and -services, and if we do not keep our laws 
abreast of our technology further developments and competition 
may suffer." (p.28) 
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A CONCEPT OF AN INSTITUTE FOR INFORMATION POLICY AND RESEARCH 

Congressman George Brown outlined the basic components of in- 
formation policy development when he introduced HR. 3137 Spe- 
cific^ II v, he stated that three ingredients were required. (4)8) 

ptrst, a bettei understanding uf tln\potential impacts and limitations uf inturiiui- 
tiun tt*ihnulo£\ second, the joint development b\ the public and'piivate sectors of 
guidelines t* 1 tianskite this understanding into ,1 consensus lor lutute action, and 
thud a mechanism with the authority and rt^ouices to lefine and implement the 
[>olu v» guidelines thu?* ,un\ed at 

The concept of an Institute for Information Policy and Research 
as. outlined in II R 3137 (see Section I.B.I was developed as a means 
for accomplishing these objectives. 

Throughout the course of the hearings witnesses reittereated the 
need for effective coordination within the Federal Government, 
higher level attention to information policy matters, increased re- 
sources, and improved interaction between public and private sec- 
tors Reactions to the proposed Institute as a mechanism for ad- 
dressing these problems ranged from strong support, to general* 
agreement on the concept, but not the form, to opposition In some 
instances witnesses favored the approach suggested by the Insti- 
tute* but found it .not 'to be* viable in an era of budgetary con- 
straints and reductions in the si/e o^overnment. In other cases, 
the specific institutional arrangement Wis not supported. 

There was general agreement among most private sector wit- 
nesses that the Government needed to pay increased attention to 
the development of information policies and coherent strategies, 
but not necessarily through the creation of a new entity. On the 
other side, representatives of Executive Branch agencies asserted 
that many of the existing programs and policies functioned satis- 
factorily and did not support any legislation which might transfer 
existing authorities for information policy. These witnesses agreed 
with the general goals of the .legislation, but suggested that the 
proposed Institute would not prove successful in achieving its in- 
tended purpose As a result, although no consensus was reached on 
the best institutional approach to developing of national informa- 
tion policies, the hearings focused attention on major issues of con- 
cern and provided an opportunity for input from all sectors. 

B NKEI) FOR NKW INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR INFORMATION 

POLICYMAKING 

Numerous witnesses commented on the need to improve a 
number of aspects of information policy forfrmlation. Although wit- 
nesses opposed the creation of any monolithic information appara- 
tus, they repeatedly stated that the current situation is less than 




*ati>taetur\ and main suppuited the need for an effective coordi- 
nating entit\ In the words ol Dr. Marc Porat, "At present there 
exibtsT no coherent mechanism for assembling the collective insights 
oi the different branches of Go\ernment on questions of infornia- , 
tion pohcv There is nothing new in that statement, but, on the 
other hand, there has been little improvement " <p6) 

Mr Dale Bakes concurred in this opinion when he reflected on a 
speech he delivered in 1974 ip235> 

IV United States does not need .1 tentralh operated or directed national infor- 
mation swem our decent 1a I i/ed. pluralistic system gives our science and technol 
ouv the most effective sen Re available anywhere in the world But all of out ser\- 
ues government, commercial, and not-for-profit, need a platform on, which thev 
.an communicate atnony themselves as equals in attacking problems of mutual con- 
cern 

To be most effective that platform should have standing m the Executive Branch 
of Government It should have the strength to applv leverage to achieve consistent 
of goal*, policies, and practices among Government information programs and be- 
tween Government and non-Government programs It should promote cooperation 
and coordination at all levels 

.Mr Baker added further that "the need for such an institute or 
a forum is> more urgent and vitally more important now than ever 
before m the history oi'our country." (p. 235) . 

Other witnesses pointed to the role which an Institute might 
play in fostering information research and analysis, coordinating 
policy related activities, providing an independent perspective on 
issues of national importance, supporting long-range planning, im- 
proving coordination and dissemination of scientific and technical 
information, and serving as a useful forum for public-private inter- 
action. Mr Robert Willard of the Information Industry Association, 
in outlining its support for H.R. 3137, described the Institutes ad- 
vantages as follows: (p. 100) 

Kssentiallv. the Institute serves as a focal point, as a single place that-let V say 
acts as a magnet to attract individuals who are concerned with information 
policv Looking at the purposes of the structure, the institute develops the policy It 
dm* 'not actually implement it It does not write the laws- It does not issue the regu- 
lations But it looks at it in an independent manner without having to worry about 
whether the secretary of the department will concur or whether another agency 
within the department will concur 

As indicated above, several witnesses agreed with the importance 
of improving existing Government organization for information 
policy, but found the approach .of an Institute to have certain limi- 
tations. For example* Dr. Simon Ramoxoncurred that 4 'the present 
structure of the Federal Government is not 'adequate for -perform- 
ing the necessary Government roles," but he went on, to '"suggest 
that the bill's proposed structure is not in itself adequate and that 
it may not necessarily be the best way to obtain a maximum 
degree of improvement." (p,. 197) 

Another 'witness who supported the concept behind the legisla- 
tion, but suggested that it might be difficult to implement was Mr 
Daniel Lacy. In his prepared statement he asserted that: (pp. 2o5- 

•r>t>) 

What is needed is a mean.s of achieving an overview and arriving at concerted 
policies, under which each agency can then carry out its assigned responsibility m 
the light of a common strategy The Institute proposed in this bill may be one effec- 
tive ifieans of pulling together all the agencies and private sector gioups involved to 
develop such an overview, such policies and such a strategy 
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Nut out tuts tn ioiit* mplale the jHiNMhiliU - nuieecl perhaps the prubabilit> - that 
in thi> time ol tmuiKhtl ilnunemv, »t niav not be practical tu create a new Federal 
agency even one a> modest I v funded 'and staffed "as the proposed Institute 

Furthermore, Mr Lacy offered his opinion that "I do not believe 
that sort of strategic 1 leadership can be achieved by the legislative 
imposition of any particular administrativestructure " (p. 257) 

C SUPPORT FOR^EXISTING INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Opposition to the creation of the Institute focused on several key 
elements* One was that existing institutional arrangements were 
workable-if not always functioning at their potential. Another cen- 
tered on a concern about removing information policy functions 
from operational settings within, the responsible agencies. A third 
dealt with the proposed scope of the Institute. 

Mr Dale Hatfield of NTIA provided the Administration's posi- 
tions H R XVAl He stated that: (p.28) 

Let me emphasize that v\e >hare the view of the sponsors of this legislation con- 
cerning the importance ol information polk\ Wtually all of the desirable objec- 
tives ami shared ^oals ol thi* proposed legislation can be achieved, however, and 
milted are bem^ pursued within the framework of existing lav\s and organisations 
Thr admin ist ration. accordingly, does not support this proposal We do not believe 
moreover that ihi> proposal v\ould substantially advance the goal of providing good 
policv research and analysis in support of policy decisions Indeed, by separating 
poluv research (torn the policy making, the proposal could adverse!} affect forward 
progress m this area 

Other representatives of the Executive Branch echoed the Ad- 
ministration's view Mr. Hubert Sauter said that "the Department 
of Defense supports the intent of this bill. Hotoever, we feel that 
the Institute for Information Policy and Research with a source of 
policy guidance in the new and independent National Information 
Science and Technology Board is also unnecessary " ip.144) Finally, 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy in the Executive Office 
of^the President offered the following recommendation, (p. 185) 

Rather than create a nev\ institute to replough old ground, we believe t heft this 
administration us in a position to deal with the already explored issues by reviewjnv 
the evicting recommendation^ pragmatically adding or deleting where nete»ar*yi 
and bv using. the mechanisms already in being - ^ 

A second concern regarding the location of information policy re- 
search was noted by Dr Gillette of Bell Labs. He suggested that, 
"separation of information policy research groups from mission ori- 
entation within existing agencies could reduce the effectiveness of 
the effort " ip.*J(>5) This opinion was not shared by all witnesses. Mr 
Robert Willard of the Information Industry Association stated that 
**we feel neither the institute nor the special assistant that the bill 
establishes have the power to set information policy, and we en- 
.dorsethat approach " (p. 84) 

Several witnesses raised a final problem concerning the scope of 
the Institute. Recognizing the difficulties of establishing param- 
eters for information policy and research actvities, concerns were 
raised that "the net has been thrown rather widely." lp. 168) As 
Dr Stephen Lukasik went on to explain: (p. 168) 

One alternative is to study policy analysis and to formulate policy options- An- 
other possibility is a:> a coordinator of the research and analysis activities of "cjthers 
A Ihird is as a disseminator of ideas A fourth is as a reviewer of the policy activi- 
ties of others Still another is a forum for the interaction of diverse groups 
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The btl! mention* nil of these But it is important, I think, to recognize at the 
outset that there are incompatibility among those functions 
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VI. Al/TEfJNATlVES.FOR ACTION 

Witnesses offered a variety of suggestions for enhancing the in- 
formation policy process. In some instances, the concept of an inde-' 
pendent Institute was endorsed, although with modifications. In 
other cases, the witnesses fawed improving the.existing structure 
rather than formulating a new one. Finally, seveY^ljyjUtffesses pro- 
posed alternative approaches including special commissions or com- 
mittees in the private sector and at difrerent locations within the 
Governm^mt; j 

A. IMPROVE EXISTING STRUCTURE *" 

Several witnesses indicated a strong belief that the current prob- 
lems were not structural in nature, but stemmed instead from a 
lack of effective coordination, adequate resources, and high level 
attention From this perspective, improvements could be made, but 
would have to come from within the Executive Branch rather than 
being imposed from without. In other words, adequate authorities' 
for developing information policies exist, but a greater attempt to 
employ these authorities coherently may be needed. As stated by 
Dr Stephen Lukasik, "we have a number of policy formulation and 
policy coordination mechanisms. One should let those mechanisms 
continue to operate. 0 (p. 183) Df^ukasik added in response to fur- - 
ther questioning, however, that "an increase in level of activities - 
would be in order." (p. 183) % 

Dr Toni Bearman similarly pointed to the need to address infor- 
mation policies more effectively within the existing framework 
She commented that: (pp> 105-106) 

Mv personal opinion is that we ha\e many existing mechanisms which should be 
capabte of tilling those roles adequately, but these roles have not been' filled It is 
not a different structure that is needed, but rather more emphasis must be given to 
the important information issues confronting us and more attention must be paid to 
dealing with these issues 

The need for effective coordination of existing policies and pro- 
grams was noted also by Dr. Eloise CMk of the National Science 
t oundation. She suggested that "the -alternative of integrating the 
efforts of existing agencies toward the solution of specific problems 
on a case'by case basis may be preferable to the establishment of a 
separate Institute." (p.69) 

Other witnesses suggested tfiat additional authorities may need 
to be allocated to existing placers in information policymaking as a 
means for increasing attention to this area. Dr. Simon Ramo pro- 
vided two specific suggestions along these lines, an expanded Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and enhanced White House ac- 
tivities. As Dr. Ramo proposed: (p. 198) 1 

One. Government unit within the executive branch could be assigned much al- 
though far, Irom all of the leadership for understanding, sponsoring, and controlling 
applications of information technology We could house in a broadened FCC, for in- 
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btance. those- ol the (iou-rnment luiKtium, that it is, indeed po^ible to separate from 
other units without great dislocation 

Emphasizing that the White House ultimately plays a major role 
in final policy determination, Dr. Ramo described another alterna- 
tive in which the White House could undertake greater responsibil- 
itv in addressing information technology issues. He offered that it 
is" a reasonable suggestion then that a single White House office 
could studv all important systems problems involving science and 
technology with input* from expertise in many locations in Govern- 
ment, academia. and technology industry. That single White House 
organization for interdisciplinary, technology related analysis could 
'include the existing OSTP." (p. 198) ^ 

B. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTITUTE 

Several witnesses supported the* creation of an Institute a*fmg 
the lines proposed in H.R. 3137. Mr. Robert Willard of the Informa- 
tion Industrv Association stated that the legislation "will provide 
tor a mK^iamsm for adrjj^ssing a large range of information policy 
1S sueb " ip^-^Udtfifion, he highlighted the value of the Institute 
for providing decisionmakers in both Congress and the Executive 
Branch with improved access to expertise on information issues 
Qne of the strongest proponents pf the legislation was the Ameri- 
' can Society for Information Science (ASIS). Mr. Samuel Beatty, Ex- 
ecutive Director of ASIS, discussed in depth the benefits which, 
mi&ht accrue frorn an Institute for Information Policy and Re- 
search. He asserted that •'. 'the executive branch agencies were basi- t 
cally mission Qnented, had too narrow a perspective, and had po- 
tential problems with regulatory aspects." (p. 296) At the same 
time. Mr. Beatty suggested that the legislative branch normally 
work[s] on a one-time or ad hoc basis..." (p. 296) Mr. Beatty con- 
cluded that "the formation of a high level, jointly supported Insti- 
tute, adequately supported by Government, for profit, [and] not-for- 
profit,' would maintain a necessary focus on the overall information 
transfer process." (p 296) 

C. ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS 

Several other proposals designed to achieve the objectives sought 
bv H.R. 3137 emerged during the hearings Dr/Marc Porat foqussed 
on the importance of involving the private sector in the creation of 
any new information policy entity. Noting that private industry 
has already begun to address major information issues, ^Dr. Porat 
suggested "some kind of partnership between government and busi ; 
ness, largely funded by business, to take on these same questions 
tp. 7) In addition, he noted the fact that foundations are commit- 
ting4unds to the study of information technology issues and sug- 
gested that the not-for-profit sector could provide an additional 
source of expertise for policymakers. In essence, Dr. Porat recom- 
mended that the functions of the Institute might ^e accomplished 
through a joint public-private sector enterprise in which the pri- 
vate sector, rather than the Government takes the leac}. 

Mr. Daniel Lacy proposed two other alteratives for improving 
the development of information policy. "One^ would be to provide 
for the creation of a ter/porary broadly representative Presidential 
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Commission with a two-year life charged with the responsibility of 
collecting information, studying the issues, and presenting a report 
with policy and action recommendations." (p. 256) He further sug- 
gested that: (p. 256) 

r™,™? 8 * ^" er ,d , fa u mlght ^ 10 cr , eme a tem P° ra ry Select Joint Committee of 
tZ S ™;»T£ UP ,k u he maj0r "£ , and , m,norlty leadership of the various commit- 
tees concerned, with the responsibility for causing studies to be made ..for holding 

afpoS* " a SpeClfied tlme for P resemi "K a report recommending nayon 

Mr Lacy acknowledged that these approaches had limitations as 
well, but expressed the belief shared by many witnesses that "a 
successful course of action by the Government in this whole com- 
plex field, as the proposed Bill makes clear, absolutely requires a 
coherent strategic view." (p. 357) • 
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97th CONGRESS fj r% A^Ak 
1stSess,on K. Ol«S7 

To maintain and enhance the United States' leadership ui information science and 
technology by establishing an Institute for Information Policy and Research 
to address national information policy issues; to provide a forum for the 
interaction of government, industry and commerce, and educational interests 
in the formulation of national information policy options; to provide a focus 
and mechanism for planning »nd coordinating Federal research and devf lop- 
ment activities related to information science and technology; and to amend 
the National Science and Technology Policy, Organization, and Priorities 
Act of 1976 to create a new position of Special Assistant for Information 
Technology and Science Information. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 8, 1981 

Mr Brown of California introduced the following bill, which was referred^ the 
Committee on Science and Technology 



A BILL 

To maintain and enhance the United States' leadership in infor- 
mation science and technology by establishing an Institute 
for Information- Policy and Research to address national 
information policy issues; to provide a forum for the interac- 
tion of government, industry and commerce, and educational 
interests in the formulation of national information policy 
options; to provide a focus and mechanism for planning and 
coordinating Federal research and development activities 
related to information science and technology; and to amend 
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the National Science and Technology Policy, Organization, 
and Priorities Act of 1976 to create a new position of 
Special Assistant for Information Technology and Science 
Information. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 8HOBT TITLE 

4 Section 1. This Act may be cited as the "Information 

5 Science and Technology Act of 1981". 

6 findings 

7 Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares that — 

8 (1) advances in microelectronics and telecommuni- 

9 cations have created opportunities for greater produc- 

10 tivity, more efficient use of energy, increased exports, 

11 and access by individuals and institutions to a great di- 

12 versity of information and educational resources; 

13 (2) the conduct of scientific research and develop- 

14 ment activities would be benefited by^ wider availability 

15 of powerful computing facilities for modeling and simu- 

16 lation and by improved access to relevant and timely 

17 information; 

18 (3) new developments in information systems 

19 "Afford an opportunity for theTffi^ent collection, stor- 

20 age, retrieval, and dissemination of scientific and tech- 

21 nical information, which is critical to public and private 

22 efforts to apply new knowledge; 

H X. 1»T7 — Ul 
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(4) the use of information technology in instruc- 
tion and training and in job performance increases the 
productive capacity of commerce, industry, govern- 
ment, and educational institutions; ^\ 

(5) international information issues, including 
transborder data flows and increased foreign competi- 
tion in the sale of information products and services, 

# have important implications for foreign policy and na- 
tional economic well-being; 

(6) Federal research, development, and policy ac- 
tivities concerned with information are uncoordinated 
and fragmented throughout numerous agencies, and 
current efforts toward resolving information issues are 
limited by the inability to consider the overall impacts 
on the many sectors involved; 

(7) no comprehensive national effort has been un- 
dertaken to address the scientific, economic, and social 
issues arising from the rapid development of informa- 
tion technology and telecommunications, or to articu- 
late national policies in the light of this development; 

(8) information services provided by the private 
sector constitute an important and rapidly expanding 
part of the information community, yet no effective 
means currently exists to bring together public and pri- 
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1 vate interests to discuss national information concerns 

2 in a cooperative forum; and 

3 (9) the Nation's ability to exploit technological ad- 

4 vances to achieve economic progress, to compete in 

5 4 world information markets, and to prepare citizens for 

6 participation in the information society is imperiled by 

7 the lack of a coordinated analysis of the implications of 

8 information technology. 

' 9 PURPOSE 

10 * Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act — 

1 1 (1) to promote and facilitate the conduct of scien- 

12 tific research and development through the use of 

13 modern information technologies; . 

14 (2) to provide a forum for considering the informa- 

15 tion concerns of government, industry and commerce, 

16 educational interests, and the public; 

17 (3) to investigate and provide assessments of cur- 

18 rent and projected future developments in information 

19 science and technology, and of potential applications 

20 and their impacts, t& serve as a basis for policy deter- 

21 mination in information-related issues; and 

22 (4) to conduct and manage studies »and analysis in 

23 information science and technology in support of the 

24 objectives described in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3). 
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1 DEFINITIONS 

2 Sec. 4. As used/In this Act — 

3 (1) the term "Institute" means the Institute for 

4 Information Policy and Research established by section. 

5 101(a); 

6 (2) the term ''Board'*' means the National Infor- 

7 mation Science and Technology Board established by 

8 section 101(b)(1); 

9 (3) the term "Director" means the Director of the 

10 Institute 'for Information Policy and Research, as pro- 

11 vided for in section 101(b)(2); 

12 (*) toe term "information science" means the 

13 knowledge of how information in any form is organized 

14 and transferred; and 

15 ©) the term "information technology" means the 

16 tools used to collect, process, store, retrieve, and trans- 
it mit data and information, including in partioular both 

18 the hardware and software of compufer-based systems. 

19 TITLE I-INSTITUTE FOR INFORMATION POLICY 1 

20 AND RESEARCH 

21 * ESTABLISHMENT OF THE M8TITUTE 

22 Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established in the execu- 

23 tive branch of the Federal Government an Institute for Infor- 

24 mation Policy and Research. 4 

25 (b) There are hereby established in the Institute— 
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1 (l)a National Information .Science and Technol- 

2 ogy Board, to function in accordance with section 105; 

3 and 

4 (2) an Office of the Director of the Institute, to 

5 function in accordance with section 106. 

6 (c) The Institute shall be administered by the Board in 

7 accordance with existing Federal laws. 

8 (d) In addition to the Director, the Institute shall have j 

9 such other officers and employees as the Board may deter- 

10 mine to be necessary or appropriate. 

11 AFFILIATION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

12 Sec. 102. The Board shaH establish a procedure where- 

13 by organizations and institutions with a significant interest in 

14 information issues may affiliate themselves with the Institute, 

15 under such conditions as the Board may determine under sec- 

16 tion 105. 

17 TERMINATION OF THE INSTITUTE^ 

18 ( Sec. 103. The Institute shall terminate its existence ten 

19 years after the date of the enactment of this Act, unless Con- 

20 gress shaH extend its lifetime for an additional five years. In 

21 making a determination to extend its lifetime, Congress shall 

22 take into account the following criteria: 

23 (1) the extent to which the Institute has taken ad- 

24 vantage. of the substantial body of knowledge already 
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available which addresses information policy and re- 
search issues; 

(2) the ability of the Institute -to coordinate and 
interact with other Federal agencies concerned with in- 
formation policy and .research and to distinguish policy 
and research issues of overall national import from 
those which are a proper function of mission-related 
agentie^; 

(3) the extent to which the Institute's program^ 
have been responsive to the views and concerns of the 
information commuhity; and 

(4) the extent to which the functions of the Insti- 
tute may be successfully integrated into existing insti- 
tutions of the executive branch. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 

Sec. 104. The Institute is authorized and directed — 

(1) to collect, assess, and make available to the 
Federal Government, and to Institute affiliates, data 
and information not^otherwise available about develop- 
ments and trends in information science and technology 
throughout the world, including the efforts of foreign 
governments to develop and articulate national infor- 
mation policies; 

(2) to conduct studies and make recommendations* 
for the preparation of citizens to benefit from the abili- 
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1 . ty of information technology to organize and provide 

4 2 access to large collections of information, and for pro- 

3 moting equity of opportunity for such access; 

4 (3) to conduct and support research into the broad 

5 policy issues* concerning human interaction with, and 

6 acceptance of, information technology in the home, 

7 school, and workplace; 

8 (4) to examine potential impacts of information 

9 technology on the size, structure, and training *needs of 

10 , the work force, and to access the consequences of such 

11 impacts; 

12 (5) to analyze potential impacts of regulatory poli- 

13 # cies and of patent and copyright policies on the devel- 

14 opment of new technology configurations, and to pro- 

15 pose policy options responsive to new or novel applica- 
* 16 tions of information technology and. telecommunica- 

17 * tions; 

lg (6) to identify areas of overall national importance 

19 in future technical research and development, including 

20 in particular large-scale computing needs for scientific 
• 21 research, to coordinate development plans involving 
*- 22 * the participation of the Federal Government, and to 

23 perform such fundamental studies and research as may 

24 be required to establish the institutional structure 

25 needed for such d6velopmcnt; 
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1 (7) to conduct research into and analyses of cur- 

2 Tent and potential international information policy 

3 issues, including econqpiic aspects of transborder data 

4 flows, access by foreign governments and corporations 

5 to United States-generated information, and the ere- 

6 ation of international information systems to address 

7 the information and communications needs of less-de- 

8 veloped countries; * 

9 (8) to develop and assess policy options for im- 

10 proving the dissemination pf scientific and technical in- 

1 1 formation (STI), with particular attention to (A) t coordi- 

12 nation of STI activities among agencies and identifica- 

13 tion of institutional barriers to improved STI flows, (B) 
f4 integration of data bases and elimination of unneces- 

15 sary duplication through increased networking capabili- 

16 ties, andXO improvements in the dissemination of STI 

17 generated within the Federal Government or under 

18 grants to or contracts with the Federal Government; 

19 (9) t_o conduct studies and' propose specific goals, 

20 c policies, and methods for the Federal Government's 

21 use of information technology to improve overall ad- 

22 ministrativo effectiveness and to reduce costs through 

23 improved productivity; 

24 (10) to develop channels of communication and 

25 promote extensive interaction between the Institute 
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1 


and appropriate governmental, educational, scientific, 


2 


industrial, commercial, and other private entities, in 


3 


order to promote innovation, develop more efficient 


4 


processes of dissemination and utilization ofoII, ana 


5 


provide a public policy forum for informed citizen in- 


6 


volvement in information issues; and 


il. 


(11) to serve, to the extent practicable, as a 


8 


model for the use of information technology, by^ exem- 


9 


plifying in its organization and function the employ- 


10 


ment of this technology to enhance efficiency and to 


11 


' promote personal satisfaction and self-fulfillment. 


12 


NATIONAL INPOBMATION 8Cl£NCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


.13 


BOARD 


14 


Sec. 105. (a) The Institute shall be operated under the 


15 general supervision and policy control of a National Informa- 


16 


tion Science and Technology Board, which shall consist of 


17 


fifteen members to be appointed by the President and of the 


18 


Director ex officio. 


•19 


(b) The persons appointed to the Board — 


20 


(1) shall be eminent in the fields of information 


21 


science and technology, social and economic impacts of 


22 


information technology, the classification and dissemi- 


23 


nation of information, education, technology assess- 


24 


ment, science and technology policy,, and public affairs; 


25 


and 
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•1 ' (2) shall be selected solely on the basis of estab- 

2 lished records of distinguished service. 

^ 3 t (c) The persons appointed to the Board shall include the 

4 Special Assistant for Information Technology and Science 

5 Information of the Office of Science and Technology Policy 

6 as provided in title II of this Act; the Director of the Office of 

7 Federal Information Policy in the Office of Management and 

8 Budget; and the chairman of the National Commission of Li- 

9 braries and Information Science. The Board membership 

10 shall at all times include representatives of private sector 

11 businesses providing information products or services or trade 

12 associations comprised of such businesses; of scientific or pro- 

13 fessional associations; and of educational institutions or asso- 

14 ciations thereof. The Board membership shall actively repre- 

15 sent the variety of different functions involved in information 

16 processing and transfer, such as — 

17 (1) the creation of information; 

18 (2) the <&yelopment and marketing of technology 

19 for collecting, storing, transmitting, and receiving infor- 

20 mation; ^ 

21 (3) provision of access „to information via informa- 

22 tion technology; and 

23 (4) consumption of information provided via infor- 

24 mation technology. 
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1 (d) The President »shall designate one member ol the 

2 Bo§rd as chairperson and one member as vice chairperson for 

3 a term of office not to exceed five years. The- vice chairperson 

4 shall perform the duties of the chairperson in the latter's ab- 

5 sence. In case a vacancy occurs in the chairpersonship or 
6- vice chairpersonship, the Board shall elect a member to fill 

7 such vacancy. 

8 (e) The term of office of each member of the Board shall 

9 be five years, except that (1) any member elected to fill a 

10 vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for 

11 which his predecessor was appointed shall be elected for the 

12 remainder of such term; and (2) the terms of office oUhe four 

13 members first taking office under each* of the first three num- 

14 bered paragraphs in subsection (c) shall expire, as designated 

15 at the time of their appointment, one at the end of three 

16 years, one at the end of four years, and two at the end of five 

17 years. No member shall be eligible to serve in excess of two 

18 consecutive terms of five years each. 

19 (0 The Board shall meet no less often than once every 

20 three months at the call of the chairperson, or upon the writ- 

21 ten request of* one-third of the members. A majority of the 

22 voting members of the Bo&rd shall constitute a quorum. 

23 (g) Members of the Board who are not in the regular 

24 full-time employ of the United States may receive compensa- 

25 tion when engaged in the business of the institute at a rate 
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1 fixed by the chairperson but not exceeding the daily equiva- 

2 lent of the rate provided for level GS-18 of the General 

3 Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, 

4 and shall be allowed travel expenses as authorized by section 

5 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

6 (h) The Board members shall act as quickly as possible 

7 to adopt bylaws governing the admissions of organizations 

8 and institutions to affiliation with the Institute, as provided in 

9 section 102. The Board shall have the power to approve af- 

10 filiation, to establish ^Ssjee^ructure, and to create such 

1 1 classes of affiliation with such rights, powers, privileges, and 

12 limitations as the Board, jn its sole discretion, shall deem to 

13 be in the best interest of the Institute. 

14 (i) The Board shall, in addition to any powers and func- 

15 tions otherwise granted to it by this Act— 

*6 ' (1) establish the policies of the Institute, in ac- 

17 cordance with applicable policies established by the 

18 President and the Congress; 

19 (2) review the budget of the Institute; 

4 

20 (3) review the programs of the Institute; 

21 (4) submit an annual reports the President, for 

22 transmission to the Congress, describing* past, current, 

23 and proposed^activities of the Institute; 

24 (5) submit biannually to the President for trains- 

25 mission to the Congress, beginning with the third year 
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1 of the Institute's existence, a five-year outlook on 

2 public policy issues concerning information and the ap- 

3 plication of information technology in both the public 

4 and private sectors; and 

5 (6) approve sOr disapprove every grant, contract, 

6 or other funding arrangement the Institute proposes to 

7 make, except that a grant, contract, or other funding 

0 

8 arrangement involving a commitment of less than 

9 $200,000 may be made by the Director without spe- 

10 cific Board action, if the Board has previously re- 

1 1 viewed and approved the program of which that com- 

12 mitment is a part. 

13 (j) The Board is authorized to appoint a staff consisting 

14 of jiot more than three professional staff members and such 
.15 clerical staff members as may be necessary. The professional 

16 staff members may be appointed without regard to the provi- 

""17 sions of title 5, United States Code, governing appointments 

18 in the competitive service and the provisions of chapter 51 of 

19 such title relating to classification, and may be compensated 

✓ 

x 20 at a rate ftot to exceed the rate provided for level GS-18 of 

21 the General Schedule under section 5332 of such title. % 

22 (k) The Board is authorized to establish such special 

23 commissions as it may froai / time to time deem necessary for 

24 the purposes of this Act. 
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1 (1) Board members shall be appointed not later than 

2 ninety days after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

3 DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 

4 Sec. 106. (a) The Director of the Institute shall be ap- 

5 pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 

6 of the Senate. Before any person is appointed as Director, 
* 7 the President shall afford the Board an opportunity to make 

8 recommendations with respect to such appointment. The Di- 
£ rector shall receive basic pay at the rate provided for level II 

10 of the Executive Schedule under section 5313 of title 5, 

1 1 United States Code, and shall serve for a term of five years 

12 unless removed by the President. 

13 (b) Except as otherwise specifically provided in this Act, 

14 the Director shall exercise all of the kuthority granted to the 

15 Institute by this A<ct. 

16 (c) The Director may make such provisions as he deems 

17 appropriate authorizing the performance by any other officer, 

18 agency, or employee of the Institute of any of his functions 

19 under this Act. 

20 (d) The Director shall formulate the programs and budg- 
21. ets of the Institute, in consultation with the Board and taking* 

22 due consideration of the concerns of the affiliates. As a basis 

23 for the selection and donduct of the Institute's programs, the 

24 Director shall prepare, for the approval of the Board, a short- 

25 ranjre plan of activities and a long-range plan of activities. 
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1 Each pl*ir<h*!l a* fully as possible prioritize the full range of 

2 information policy and research activities appropriate to the 

3 Institute. Such plans shall be prepared within one year after 

4 the initial selection of the Director, and each such plan shall 

5 be updated annually. 

6 GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE INSTITUTE 

7 Sec. 107. (a) The Institute shall have the authority, 

8 within the limits of available appropriations, as to all things 

9 necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, including 
10 but not limited to the authority — 



11 (1) to establish additional offices and other organi- 

12 national structures- within the Institute; 

13 (2) to prescribe such rules and regulations as it 

14 . deems necessary governing the manner of its oper- 

15 ations and its organization and personnel; 

16 • (3) to make such expenditures as may be neces- 

1 7 sary for administering the provisions of this Act; 

"18 (4) to enter into grants, contracts, cooperative 

19 • agreements, or other arrangements with whatever per- 

20 sons, organizations, countries, or' other entities are 

21 deemed most useful bv the Institute to accomplish the 

f 

22 purpose of this Act; 

23 (5) to acquire, hold, or sell real and^ personal 

24 property of all kinds necessary to carry out the pur- 

25 pose of this Act; 
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1 (6) to receive and use funds and property donated 

2 by others, if such funds and property may be used in 

3 furtherance of the purposes of this Act; 

4 (7) to accept and utilize the services of voluntary 

5 and uncompensated personnel, and provide transporta- 

6 tion and subsistence as authorized by section 5703 of 

7 title 5, United States Code, for persons serving with- 

8 out compensation; 

9 (8) to arrange with and reimburse other Federal 

10 agencies for any activity which the Institute is author- 

11 ized to conduct; 

12 (9) to receive funds from oth^r Federal agencies 

13 for any activity which the Institute or any such other 

14 agency is authorized to conduct; and 

15 (10) to appoint and fix the compensation of per- 

16 sonnel necessary to carry out the provisions of this 

17 Act. ^ 

18 (b) Except as provided otherwise in this Act, appoint- 



I9* ments under subsection (a)(10) shall be made in accordance 

20 with the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chap- 

21 ter 53 of title 5, United States Code; but the Director may, 

22 in accordance with such policies as the Board shall prescribe, 

23 employ- technical and professional personnel and fix their 

24 compensation, without regard to such provisions, as he 

25 deems necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act. 
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1 TRANSFER OP PUNCT10N8 * 

2 Sec. 108. (a) There are hereby transferred to the 

3 Institute — 

4 (1) the Office of Policy Analysis and Development 

5 of the National Telecommunications and Information 

6 Administration; and 

7 (2) any programs specifically c concerned with in- 

8 formation technology and its impacts in the Division of 

9 Policy Research and Analysis oLtKjp National Science 

10 Foundation. 

1 1 (b) The President may in addition transfer to and vest in 

12 the Institute, under and in accordance with schedules, proce- 

13 dures, and standards prescribed by the Director of the Office 

14 of Management and Budget in regulations — 

15 (1) any or all information or information science 

16 and technology-related policy research and analysis 

17 being conducted or administered within the Federal 

18 Government by agencies other than the Institute, in 

19 cases where the goals of such research and analysis 

20 " transcend individual agency missions; 

21 (2) all functions, powers, and duties of any officer 
22 ' or employee of the United States which relate primar- 

23 ily to programs or activities transferred under para- 

24 graph (1); and 
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1 (3) so much of the positions, personnel, assets, li- 

2 abilities, contracts, property, records, and unexpended 

3 balances of appropriatiQns, allocations, and other funds 

4 employed, held, used, arising from or available for the 

5 programs, activities, functions, powers, and duties 

6 ^ transferred under paragraphs (1) and (2) as may be de- 

7 termined under such regulations to be appropriate. 

8 Personnel engaged in the performance of functions, 

9 powers, and duties transferred under this subsection 

10 shall be transferred in accordance with applicable laws 

11 and regulations relating to transfer of functions, 

12 (b) With respect to any function, power, or duty trans- 

13 ferred under subsection (a) and exercised by the Institute 

14 after the date on which this section takes effect,\ reference in 

15 any Federal law to the agency or officer from which the 

16 transfer is made shall be deemed to be a reference to the 

17 Institute or the Board. 1 

18 COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS 

19 Sec. 109. (a) The Director shall insure that all pro- 

20 grams of the Institute are coordinated with other programs of 

21 the Federal Government. 

22 (b) To the greatest extent possible, extramural basic re- 

23 search which the Institute wishes to support shall be support- 

24 ed through National Science Foundation programs through 

25 transfers of funds to the Science Foundation. 
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1 (c) To the greatest extent possible, technical studies re- 

2 lated to communications networks, systems standards and 

3 protocols, and security of data transmission which the Insti- 

4 tute wishes to support shall be conducted by the Institute for 

5 Computer Science and Technology of the National Bureau of 

6 Standards and by the Institute for Telecommunication Sci- 

7 ences of the National Telecommunications and Information 

8 Administration, through transfers of funds to the Department 

9 of Commerce. 

10 (d) The Institute is authorized and directed to provide 

11 assistance to the Office of Science and Technology Policy 

12 upon request. 

13 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

14 Sec. 1 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appro- 

15 priated to the Institute — 

16 (1) $6,OO0tfKX) for the fiscal year 1983; 

17 (2) $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 1984; and 

18 (3) $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1985. 

19 (b) Funds appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) shall 

20 be in addition to any funds provided from fees paid by the 

21 affiliates of the Institute or from additional fees paid for par- 

22 ticular research projects. 
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1 TITLE II-SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INFORMA- 

2 TION TECHNOLOGY AND SCIENCE INF 

3 TION 

4 SEC. 201. Title II of the National Science and Technol- 

5 ogy Policy, Organization, and Priorities Act of 1976 is 

6 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sec- 

7 tion: 

8 "special assistant for information technology 

9 and science information 

10 ^ 4 'Sec. 210. (a) The President shall appoint, by and with 

11 the advice and consent of the Senate, a Special Assistant for 

12 Information Technology and Science Information, who shall 

13 be responsible to the Director of the Office of Science and 

14 Technology Policy. g 

15 "(b) The primary function of the Special Assistant for 

16 Information Technology and Science Information shall be to 

17 assist the Director in formulating policy and providing advice 

18 within the executive branch on scientific and technical infor- 

19 mation and the technologies involved in its collection, proc- 

20 essing, and dissemination. In so doing the Special Assistant 

21 shall— 

22 "(1) provide close liaison between the Executive 

23 Office of the President and the Institute for Informa- 

24 ~tion Policy and Research; 
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1 "(2) provide assistance to the Office of Manage- 

2 ment and Budget with an annual review and analysis 

3 of funding proposed for research and development in 

4 information science and technology and the dissemina- 

5 - tion of scientific and technical information in budgets of 

6 all Federal agencies, and provide assistance to the 

7 Office of Management and Budget and the agencies 

8 throughout the budget development process; 

9 "(3) establish a suitable mechanism to coordinate 

10 the activities of the Institute for Information Policjy 

1 1 and Research with those of executive branch agencies 

12 having significant responsibilities for research, develop- 

13 ment, and application of information science and tech- 

14 nology, including, but not limited to the Department of 

15 Defense, the Department of- Energy, the National Sci- 
IB ence Foundation, the National Bureau of Standards, 

17 the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 

18 the National Telecommunications and Information Ad- 

19 - ministration, the National Technical Information Serv- 

20 ice, the Department of Education, the Department of 

21 State, and the Federal Communications Commission; 

22 "(4) investigate the feasibility and desirability of a 

23 coordinated Federal information locator system for sci- 

24 entific and technical information generated within the 
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Federal Government or under grant to or contract with 

2 the Federal ^vernment; 

3 "(5) make recommendations to the President for 

4 improving dissemination of scientific and technical in- 

5 formation both within the United States and jnterna- 

6 tionally, and for better coordinating scientific and tech- 

7 nical information activities among agencies of the ex- ^ 

8 ecutive branch; and 

9 "(6) make recommendations to the President con- 

10 cerning the goals and directions of federally-supported 

11 research and development in informationX science and 

12 technology, and concerning appropriate institutional 

13 mechanisms for fostering such research \nd develop- 

14 ment.". 1 ' 

O 
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